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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE Association brings to a climax its year’s program 

of activity in the Annual Meeting. Every year since 

its organization this feature has provided a pleasant 
and profitable means of bringing together an interested 
fraction of the membership for inspiration and an ex- 
change of ideas. It has had, however, a value beyond that 
enjoyed by the members present, for it has dramatized the 
cause of Pennsylvania History before the communities in 
which the several meetings have been held, and has at- 
tracted the attendance of many who were not, at the 
time at least, members of the Association. The quality of 
the programs, the opportunities for renewing old friend- 
ships and forming new acquaintanceships, and for the 
transaction of business promoting the common cause, all 
have combined to make the annual meetings high-lights 
indeed in the life of the Association. 


In continuing the policy of holding the meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, the Council has accepted the cor- 
dial joint invitation of the Erie County Historical Society 
and Gannon College to hold the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing in Erie, on Friday and Saturday, October 22-23. 


Dr. Richard Beyer, Head of the Department of History, 
Gannon College, has accepted appointment as Chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, and will be as- 
sisted by persons representative of the historical interests 
of Erie and of northwestern Pennsylvania in general. Dr. 
Alfred P. James, Professor of History, University of 
Pittsburgh, is Chairman of the Program Committee, and 
will have associated with him a number of persons inter- 
ested in the history of western Pennsylvania. 


Since this is the first time that the Association has met 
in the northwestern section of the state it is of special im- 
portance that all members make a serious effort to be pres- 
ent. By a representative attendance, the value and im- 
portance of the Association can be demonstrated, and the 
fine program and entertainment which is assured can be 
gratefully shared. A program centering on the historical 
interests of northwestern Pennsylvania will properly em- 
phasize an important, but not always well-understood, part 
of Pennsylvania’s historical heritage. 


























STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 
From a daguerreotype in the Foster Hall Collection 
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THE RESEARCH WORK OF THE FOSTER 
HALL COLLECTION* 


By Fietcuer Honpces, Jr. 


N THE campus of the University of Pittsburgh, facing the 

entrance to Schenley Park, stands the Stephen Collins Foster 
Memorial. Built in Gothic style, of Indiana limestone, it is designed 
to harmonize with the soaring lines of the Cathedral of Learning, 
which rises above it. Charles Z. Klauder of Philadelphia was the 
architect. The building is a tribute to America’s great composer, 
Stephen Collins Foster, whose songs are so much a part of his 
country’s heritage. He was born in Pittsburgh on July 4, 1826. He 
spent most of his life in Pittsburgh, wrote most of his world- 
famous songs in Pittsburgh, and was buried in Pittsburgh’s Al- 
legheny Cemetery, in January, 1864. It is appropriate that the city 
of his birth should dedicate to him one of the world’s great me- 
morials to composers. 

In his brief life-time, Foster wrote more than two hundred songs, 
many of which are as widely sung today as when they were first 
published. His fame rests chiefly on his four great songs of the 
pre-Civil War South: Old Folks at Home, My Old Kentucky 
Home, Massa’s in de Cold Ground and Old Black Joe. He could 
also compose in lighter vein songs of rollicking good humor, like 
Oh! Susanna and Camptown Races. The best of his sentimental 
ballads recall the charm of an age which is past—his hauntingly 
beautiful Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, his tender Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming, and his nostalgic Beautiful 
Dreamer. Other songs still heard today are Old Dog Tray, Old 
Uncle Ned, Nelly was a Lady, and Nelly Bly. His best works so 


*This article is based on an address given at the Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association in Norristown, on October 24, 1947. 
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combine the qualities of poetry, melody, simplicity and sincerity 
that the resulting songs form a remarkable contribution to the 
music of our nation and of all mankind. He has been compared to 
Robert Burns of Scotland and Franz Schubert of Austria, yet 
there was something completely original about him. 

The Stephen Collins Foster Memorial combines two qualities 
desirable for a memorial—sentiment and usefulness. It is, first of 
all, a mark of the deep appreciation Pittsburghers feel for Foster’s 
spiritual contributions to American culture. Pittsburghers have long 
been proud of their city’s material accomplishments ; they can also 
take pride in the less evident, but none the less important accom- 
plishments of their writers, musicians, and artists. Of this group 
Stephen Foster is the best known. 

As one of the community buildings in the Civic Center of Pitts- 
burgh, the Stephen Foster Memorial has come to occupy an im- 
portant place in the educational and cultural life of the city. Eleven 
years have passed since the Memorial was dedicated on June 2, 
1937. Since that time, more than eight hundred thousand people 
have attended the lectures, plays, concerts, classes and receptions 
held in the Memorial. The larger part of the building consists of an 
auditorium seating almost seven hundred. Below it is a large re- 
ception room: While the Memorial is owned and operated by the 
University of Pittsburgh, it is also available for use by community 
organizations of educational or cultural nature. 

The west wing of the Memorial is devoted entirely to Stephen 
Collins Foster. It houses the Foster Hall Collection, the world’s 
largest assemblage of material and information about the life and 
works of Stephen Foster. Here are the library of the Foster Hall 
Collection, an office, and a museum room in which are displayed 
Foster’s music, manuscripts, and personal possessions. The Foster 
Hall Collection has been located in the Stephen Foster Memorial 
since June, 1937. Before that time it was in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Foster Hall Collection was founded, not by a Pittsburgher 
or by a musician, but by an Indianapolis manufacturer, Josiah 
Kirby Lilly. Through his generosity, his valuable collection was 
presented in its entirety to the University of Pittsburgh, in order 
that it may be viewed and studied by the American people. Much 
of the present remarkable revival of interest in Foster is due to 
the activities of Mr. Lilly. Through his collecting he has brought 
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to light hitherto unknown information and has acquired materials 
that might otherwise have been lost. Through his historical re- 
search work, he has compiled a complete record of Foster’s many 
songs and compositions, and has helped to establish his place in 
American culture. Through his publications he has made important 
contributions to Foster bibliography. Through his gifts to libraries, 
schools, musical organizations, radio stations and individuals, Fos- 
ter music and literature have been widely distributed and new in- 
terest in the composer has been aroused. 

The American historian, James Ford Rhodes, devoted the first 
part of his life to business. When he became successful, he retired 
and spent the rest of his life on his hobby, the study and writing of 
American history. Mr. Lilly’s work with Foster bears a certain 
resemblance to Rhodes’ work in history. For many years Mr. Lilly 
had been deeply interested in Stephen Foster’s music. As a young 
boy in a small Indiana town, he had fallen in love with Foster’s 
songs when he heard college students singing them in his grand- 
parents’ home. During his long and active business life, he keenly 
enjoyed hearing Foster’s music sung or played. But it was not until 
1930, when he was about to retire from business, that he became 
actively interested in the collecting of material relating to Foster. 
Some time that year, he happened to hear played a set of excellent 
phonographic recordings of Foster’s music. It occurred to him that 
it might be an interesting hobby to collect the early editions of these 
songs he loved so well. Acting upon the advice of one of his sons, a 
bibliophile, Mr. Lilly wrote to several dealers in Americana, from 
whom he acquired a few first editions and other early editions of 
Foster’s songs. And then, on January 5, 1931, occurred an event 
which caused him to become a serious collector of Fosteriana, and 
to build up the most important collection in existence. On that day 
he acquired from a Boston dealer several hundred early editions 
of Foster music, including nearly one hundred first editions. He 
realized that he now had the most important collection of the music 
of America’s great melodist that had yet been brought together. 
Yet it was obvious that it was far from complete. He had less than 
half the possible first editions. There must be many hundreds— 
possibly thousands—of early editions. His collection so far pos- 
sessed no Foster manuscripts, no letters, none of Stephen’s per- 
sonal possessions, no pictures, no bibliography on the subject. The 
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very incompleteness of his work so far was a challenge! He would 
build up his collection, fill in the vacancies, learn all he could about 
the man and his music, work carefully and accurately, and make 
his hobby a distinct contribution to American music and American 
history. He possessed, in the suburbs of Indianapolis, a small gran- 
ite building used as a library and music hall. He placed his collec- 
tion in this building, which was then named Foster Hall. The col- 
lection itself soon became known as the Foster Hall Collection. 
The situation confronting a Foster collector in January, 1931, 
was one to delight the heart of a person who welcomed the pres- 
entation of problems both difficult and interesting. No compre- 
hensive collection of Fosteriana existed. A few individuals, here 
and there, possessed small collections, but almost without exception 
these collections consisted only of sheet music. Not many of 
Stephen’s rare and important letters and manuscripts had yet 
found their way into collections. The music division of the Li- 
brary of Congress contained a valuable file of many of the first 
editions of Foster’s works; it contained some letters, documents, 
royalty statements, Foster holographs, and other source material. 
The library’s material could serve as a guide, to enable other col- 
lectors to plan their own work, but it was far from complete. In 
Foster’s day copyrights were entered in the federal district courts, 
rather than in the copyright office of the Library of Congress, as 
they are today. This procedure was responsible for many gaps in 
the library’s present records. There was no up-to-date check list 
of Foster’s works. In 1915 the Library of Congress had issued a 
check list, but the discovery of new material had rendered it ob- 
solete. There was no accurate knowledge of the exact number of 
works produced by Stephen Foster in the score of years he de- 
voted to composition. Writers on the subject varied widely in their 
estimates: some stated as low as one hundred songs and composi- 
tions, others generously credited Stephen with a thousand. 
Although there was a surprisingly large literature on the sub- 
ject, a large proportion of it was of no value to the student. The 
greater part of it—newspaper and magazine articles—was either 
patently inaccurate or mere repetition of former publications, and 
therefore was almost worthless. But occasionally the research 
worker came upon material that was of genuine importance. Mor- 
rison Foster’s Biography contained a brief but interesting account 
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of his brother’s life, and included about three quarters of Stephen’s 
songs and compositions, many of which might otherwise have been 
lost. The biographical section of Morrison’s book must be con- 
sidered a series of biographical anecdotes, rather than a biography. 
Its importance lies as much in its presentation of the personality of 
the composer, as in its factual statements. Milligan’s Foster’ was 
an excellent pioneer study, keenly appreciative of Foster’s place 
in American music. But it was written with the aid of compara- 
tively little source material, and was now out of date. Through 
this maze of literature, some of it important, much of it unim- 
portant, the student had to feel his way, separating the accurate 
from the inaccurate and attempting to see the true Foster behind 
the legends that were in danger of obscuring the man himself. 

Mr. Lilly organized the work of solving his collecting problems 
in businesslike fashion. Not long after the collection was founded, 
he realized that his interest would soon pass the stage of a one-man 
hobby, and that assistance would be necessary. New acquisitions 
were accumulating, source material awaited study, certain problems 
requiring a technical knowledge of music had arisen. The spe- 
cialized aid he needed was found in the person of Walter R. 
Whittlesey, an able research worker and musicologist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for thirty-five years a member of the staff of the 
music division of the Library of Congress. As the collection grew 
in size, other members were added to the Foster Hall staff, in both 
Indianapolis and Washington. The work was divided into the clas- 
sifications of acquiring, research, cataloguing, mounting, and cor- 
respondence. At one time, eleven persons were engaged in carrying 
on the work. 

Many others, not directly associated with Foster Hall, assisted 
in the building up of the collection. Dealers in books and music 
who had Foster material for sale or exchange, fellow-collectors, 
and all persons interested in Stephen Foster were invited to com- 
municate with Foster Hall. For their benefit an informal maga- 
zine, entitled Foster Hall Bulletin, was published and distributed 
gratuitously. This bulletin contained news of interest to the Foster 
collector: the discovery of new songs, reprints of Foster letters, 
and the establishment of memorials to the composer. Each issue 


+Harold V. Milligan, Stephen Collins Foster, a Biography of America’s 
Folk-Song Composer (New York, c1920). 
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contained a list of the songs still needed by the Foster Hall Col- 
lection, and the prices offered for them. The relatives of Stephen 
Foster aided in the work. Mrs. Jessie W. Rose of Pittsburgh, 
granddaughter of the composer, and Mrs. Evelyn Foster Morne- 
weck of Detroit, daughter of his brother, Morrison Foster, ren- 
dered especially valuable service. Original letters and manuscripts, 
personal possessions of Foster, and other source material not ob- 
tainable elsewhere were added to the collection through their co- 
operation. Moreover, musicians, librarians, curators, students of 
Americana, sent information and material. Letters were received 
from all parts of the United States, from Canada and Great Britain, 
and material poured in from every quarter and in every form. 

The result, after seventeen years of work, is a comprehensive 
collection of more than ten thousand separate items, carefully 
catalogued and prepared for preservation and use, including : origi- 
nal manuscripts; facsimiles of manuscripts in other collections ; 
first, early, and modern editions of Foster’s music; Foster’s own 
possessions ; books relating to the composer in whole or in part; 
songbooks containing his music; magazine and newspaper articles ; 
pictures and portraits; phonograph records; broadsides ; and mis- 
cellaneous Fosteriana. 

One of the most fascinating of the Foster Hall studies has been 
the identification of original works of the composer, as distin- 
guished from adaptations of his melodies. The number of original 
published songs and compositions discovered so far is 201. In addi- 
tion to this number, there are over a hundred arrangements and 
translations which are not classified as original works. The deter- 
mination of these figures has been a more complicated process than 
the mere counting of titles. It was early discovered that many of 
the songs credited to Foster were not actually original composi- 
tions. For example, a revival hymn, under the title of J Love Him, 
has been widely published. Foster was credited as the composer. 
A brief inspection shows that the air is none other than his Old 
Black Joe. Another hymn, There’s a Land of Bliss, makes use of 
his Old Uncle Ned. A tribute to George Washington, Mount Ver- 
non Bells, proves to be set to the air of Stephen’s Massa’s in de 
Cold Ground. A temperance songster contains Then and Now, to 
be sung to My Old Kentucky Home. 

In all his Foster work, both in Indianapolis under his direct lead- 
ership, and in Pittsburgh under his continued sponsorship, Mr. 
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Lilly was determined that the Foster Hall Collection should be 
more than a mere museum of Foster relics. He had two other pur- 
poses in mind. First of all, he sought to keep alive the music of 
Stephen Foster. Then he wished to perpetuate the memory of the 
man himself, and have his contributions recognized. The Foster 
Hall publications were printed and distributed to serve these 
purposes. 

The music of Stephen Foster has been edited by the Foster Hall 
staff for many uses. The most important was entitled Foster Hall 
Reproductions of the Songs, Compositions and Arrangements by 
Stephen Collins Foster. This work is a set of facsimiles of the first 
(or earliest obtainable) editions of Foster’s complete works. Since 
it serves as an accurate check list, it is a valuable aid to the collector 
who wishes to know the “points” determining the first edition of 
a Foster song. One thousand sets of the Reproductions were pub- 
lished and presented by Mr. Lilly to libraries throughout the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Songs of Stephen Foster, a collection of more than forty of the 
composer’s best songs, is intended primarily for use in schools. 
Originally it was published by Mr. Lilly in Indianapolis, but a 
new edition is published annually by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press. This book has been widely distributed, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the world. Mr. Lilly felt that Foster’s simple 
melodies provided children with a favorable introduction to the 
study of music. 

Under Mr. Lilly’s sponsorship, a medley of Foster melodies for 
concert band was prepared by Luis Guzman of the United States 
Marine Band. This work was presented to American high school 
and college bands. With the co-operation of the Pan-American 
Union, the medley was presented to bands throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. With the assistance of the State Department, the medley was 
presented to European bands. In addition to his band arrangement, 
Mr. Guzman made Foster arrangements for orchestra and for 
chorus. 

Phonograph recordings of Foster melodies were made under Mr. 
Lilly’s sponsorship, and were presented to libraries, individuals, 
and radio stations. 

The Foster Hall staff has participated in the preparation of sev- 
eral biographies of the composer. One of the first Foster Hall 
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projects was the republication of Morrison Foster’s biography of 
his brother Stephen. In 1934, John Tasker Howard’s definitive 
biography, Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, was published. 
Mr. Howard spent many months in Indianapolis, using the ma- 
terial in the Foster Hall Collection in preparing his book. 

Research in the Foster genealogy brought the Foster Hall staff 
in close touch with many of the Foster relatives, including his 
daughter, Marion Foster Welch. Until Mrs. Welch died in 1935, 
she provided a link between her father and the present. To the best 
of our knowledge, there is no one alive today who knew Foster 
personally. If such a person now exists, Foster Hall’s research 
work has not yet located him. Since Stephen Foster died 84 years 
ago, the possibility of any of his acquaintances being alive today is 
extremely small. 

Some years ago, the writer of this article interviewed an elderly 
Confederate veteran in Louisville who claimed to have known Fos- 
ter in that city. The old soldier’s mind was not clear. During the 
course of the conversation he stated that he might have known 
Foster in Cincinnati, rather than Louisville—but he was not sure 
of the exact time or circumstances. If the veteran was not com- 
pletely confused, any acquaintance between the two must have taken 
place in Cincinnati. The connection between Foster and Louisville 
is very slight. 

Such incidents have helped to make the Foster Hall staff scepti- 
cal about occasional reports received that a “personal friend” of 
Stephen Foster is still alive. The staff always investigates reports 
of this kind, but they prove to be based either on false stories or 
the hazy memories of well-meaning people whose ages are ap- 
proaching four score and ten. 

Had Mr. Lilly’s Foster work been started earlier, he would have 
had the privilege of meeting the poet, George Cooper, one of the 
close friends of Stephen’s last years, about which so little is known. 
Cooper died in 1927, some four years before the founding of the 
Foster Hall Collection, taking with him to the grave all that he 
knew about Stephen. I have talked to a son and daughter of George 
Cooper, and have studied some of his notebooks, but have found 
that with the exception of one interview with Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Cooper left on record little trace of his friendship with 
America’s great melodist. 
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Interest in the genealogical background of Stephen Foster, and 
in the activities of his family, brought about the publication of 
Chronicles of Stephen Foster's Family, by his niece, Evelyn Foster 
Morneweck of Detroit. This two-volume work was published by 
the University of Pittsburgh Press in 1944. 

Foster Hall has always been a non-commercial institution. No 
charges are made for its services to schools, radio stations, or mo- 
tion picture studios. (The motion picture Swanee River, produced 
in 1939, which was based on Stephen Foster’s life, made use of 
material from the Foster Hall Collection.) Writers and students 
are welcome, and assistance is given to them in the preparation of 
articles, books, or theses. 

Protecting libraries and other collectors against fraud is another 
Foster Hall service. Occasionally spurious Foster music appears 
on the market. Forged Foster manuscripts and letters periodically 
make their appearance. The Foster Hall staff has issued warnings 
about such frauds, and has helped to trace certain forgeries to their 
source. 

Following the trail of Foster research has been fascinating work, 
which has taken Foster Hall staff members to many parts of the 
country. Hunting copyright records in the files of the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C.; attending a German Saengerfest 
in St. Louis which presented Foster melodies ; seeing the preview 
of a new Foster motion picture in Hollywood—these are typical 
experiences of our research workers. 

In an effort to interpret Stephen Foster as a living composer, 
rather than as a legendary figure rapidly becoming obscured by the 
mists of time, representatives of Foster Hall have studied his life 
through visiting the various localities associated with the com- 
poser’s career. This has involved determining the sites of houses 
where the composer lived or offices where he worked, studying 
source material in the local libraries, and talking to citizens whose 
ancestors might have known Foster or who had heard legends 
about him. Separating fact from legend is often a difficult task, 
and it is occasionally impossible. It can be definitely proved, for 
example, that the Florida tradition stating that Stephen Foster 
composed Old Folks at Home on the banks of that state’s famous 
stream, the Suwannee River, is absolutely without foundation. On 
the other hand, the legends which link Foster and his My Old 
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Kentucky Home with Bardstown, Kentucky, can neither be defi- 
nitely proved nor disproved. No satisfactory solution to the mys- 
tery of this part of Foster’s life has yet been found, and at this 
late date it seems unlikely that it ever will be found. 

The several biographical controversies concerning Foster’s life 
begin with his birthplace in Pittsburgh and follow him to his very 
grave. His birthplace is no longer in existence. The cottage now 
exhibited in Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan, as “The 
Birthplace of Stephen Foster” was purchased in Pittsburgh, after 
insufficient research work, and was moved to Greenfield Village as 
an important Foster relic. It now can be stated definitely that this 
is not the birthplace of Stephen Foster. The Greenfield Village 
house was built about 1828, two years after Foster’s birth. The 
Foster birthplace, known as the “White Cottage,” was torn down 
in 1865, and replaced by a brick house, which is still standing. 
Since 1914 the City of Pittsburgh has maintained this house as 
the Stephen Foster Memorial Home, and since it stands on the 
exact site of the “White Cottage,” at 3600 Penn Avenue, it is the 
closest approach to Foster’s birthplace. Ironically enough, Pitts- 
burgh has shamefully neglected this memorial in recent years, and 
is even now preparing to abandon it, while the spurious birthplace 
in Greenfield Village is given the best of care. 

The Foster family moved often. Following their footsteps from 
Pittsburgh to Allegheny City, to Youngstown, Ohio, and back 
again is difficult and confusing. This frequent change of residence 
characterized both Stephen’s school days and his married life. 

During 1840 and 1841, Stephen Foster attended two schools in 
Bradford County, Pennsylvania—Athens Academy at Athens and 
Towanda Academy at Towanda. This beautiful region of the Com- 
monwealth seems to have inspired Stephen Foster’s musical genius. 
It was here, as a boy of fourteen, that he wrote his first composi- 
tion. Just below Athens the Chemung River flows into the Sus- 
quehanna. This lovely spot is known as Tioga Point. In honor of 
it, Stephen composed his Tioga Waltz, for flutes, which was per- 
formed by himself and school friends, at the Athens commence- 
ment in April, 1841. 

There is a great deal of Foster tradition in Bradford County, 
and some source material. The Foster student who makes use of 
the records in the Tioga Point Museum in Athens and the Brad- 
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ford County Historical Society in Towanda will find that his ef- 
forts are well repaid. 

The Foster trail next takes us to Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where Stephen’s brief and unhappy college career took place. For 
approximately a week in the summer of 1841, he attended Jeffer- 
son College, before homesickness and lack of stability brought him 
back to Pittsburgh. The old college building is still standing, but 
the institution itself is no longer at Canonsburg. Jefferson later was 
united with Washington College, a few miles away, to form the 
present Washington and Jefferson College. 

Cincinnati, where Foster lived from 1846 to 1850, has much 
basis for her claim that the happiest and most formative years of 
his life were those spent in that city. It was a vigorous, growing 
young city of the West, combining the streams of several American 
cultures with a strong German element. Cincinnati was interested 
in business; she was also interested in art and music. Stephen’s 
genius blossomed in such an environment, and it was there that he 
began to write songs in earnest. 

He was employed by a firm of steamboat agents whose office was 
on the Ohio River levee. Parts of this section of Cincinnati have 
not changed greatly ; if the visitor turns his back on the Cincinnati 
of the automobile and the locomotive, and gazes across the broad 
Ohio, he can visualize the Queen City of the West as it was in the 
days of its greatest glory, when Stephen Foster lived there and 
composed his songs. 

Through the research and the publications of Dr. Raymond 
Walters, President of the University of Cincinnati, we have 
learned much about Foster’s years in that city. Cincinnati’s interest 
in the composer is reflected in the establishment of several me- 
morials to Foster. 

The closing years of Foster’s life were spent in New York City. 
Much has been written about the period 1860-1864, but most of 
it is based on the lurid stories of irresponsible journalists, more 
interested in the spectacular than the factual. Foster Hall staff 
workers have searched the records of Bellevue Hospital, where 
Foster died on January 13, 1864, and the city records. These 
searches have disclosed entries concerning his tragic accident and 
the coroner’s inquest which followed. There is little other source 
material covering the tragic years in which Foster knew loneliness, 
poverty, and despair. 
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The Foster student can wander along the Bowery in the sordid 
region bordering Chinatown and can find the site of the New Eng- 
land Hotel at the corner of the Bowery and Bayard Street, where 
Stephen was living when he was mortally injured in a fall. This 
site is not many miles from the Hall of Fame where, seventy-seven 
years later, Stephen was to receive posthumous honors. 

The tradition that Stephen Foster was buried in a potter’s field 
in New York City is absolutely without foundation. He is buried 
in Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh, in the Foster family lot. For 
years this spot has been a shrine, and many memorial programs 
have taken place here. 

One phase of the Foster subject which has given the staff much 
satisfaction is the study of memorials and tributes to the composer. 
For half a century following his death, Foster’s name was almost 
forgotten, even though his songs became increasingly popular. In 
recent years his significance has been appreciated, and there has 
been a Foster renaissance. One result of this renaissance has been 
the establishment of many Foster memorials throughout the nation. 
These memorials have varied greatly in size, form, and use. An 
auditorium, an amphitheatre, several schools, five bridges, two ho- 
tels, a Liberty ship which saw war service, a Mississippi River 
steamboat, a Pullman car, a park, a street, and a highway all bear 
the name of Stephen Collins Foster. Many musical organizations 
are named after him. There are Foster monuments, statues, busts, 
and plaques. There is a Stephen Foster stamp and a Stephen Fos- 
ter half-dollar. There are several varieties of flowers named for 
him. 

The Foster Hall staff has not only collected all available infor- 
mation about such memorials; it has occasionally assisted in their 
establishment. Mr. Lilly presented Foster memorials to Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and New York, and his staff took part in 
the dedication of others. 

No more thrilling event stirred the hearts of admirers of Stephen 
Foster than his election to the Hall of Fame for Great Americans, 
on the campus of New York University, in November, 1940. The 
Foster Hall staff organized a letter-writing campaign on behalf of 
Stephen Foster early in 1940. Hundreds of people wrote to the 
American citizens serving as electors, urging them to consider 
Foster’s contributions to his country’s cultural heritage, when 
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casting their votes. When the results of the election were an- 
nounced, Stephen Foster was the only successful candidate in the 
field of 141 nominated earlier in the year. 

Dedication exercises were held at New York University, on 
May 27, 1941. A bronze bust of Foster, the work of the Philadel- 
phia sculptor, Walker Hancock, was unveiled by Mrs. Jessie W. 
Rose of Pittsburgh, Stephen Foster’s granddaughter. Mr. Lilly, 
the chief donor of the bust, formally presented it to the Hall of 
Fame. 

The growth of the Foster Hall Collection, once quite rapid, is 
now slow and steady. The phase of acquisition is virtually complete. 
Occasionally hitherto unknown source material is discovered and 
purchased, but such discoveries have become exceedingly rare. A 
year has elapsed since the last important acquisition. At that time, 
a set of Foster material, consisting of a Foster manuscript, letter, 
pictures and other documents was found in Syracuse, New York. 
Certain evidence indicated that this set had once been the property 
of George Cooper, but nothing was known of its history. The very 
rarity of such discoveries at present adds to their great interest. 

Writing, editing, publishing and distributing material about 
Stephen Foster, based on the sources in the Foster Hall Collec- 
tion, are the chief activities of the Foster Hall staff at present. 
Such activities fulfill Mr. Lilly’s belief that the collection should 
be more than a mere museum of Foster relics. It should keep alive 
Foster’s music and honor the composer of the songs. 

The managing and scheduling of the Memorial’s auditorium and 
social room occupy a large proportion of the time of the staff. The 
University of Pittsburgh feels that an intensive use of the me- 
morial to Stephen Foster is one way of keeping his memory green. 
A structure of stone and steel can provide a worthy memorial to 
a man. But in Stephen Foster’s case, his own simple, sincere melo- 
dies provide his own memorial ; he will live on in the hearts of the 
American people. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE —Josiah Kirby Lilly, beloved founder of the Foster 
Hall Collection, died in Indianapolis on February 8, 1948. He was a large- 
souled man, of remarkable accomplishments in several fields of endeavor. 








TRANSPLANTS OF PENNSYLVANIA INDIAN 
NATIONS IN ONTARIO* 


By ArtHur D. GRAEFF 


OME unskilled hand had designed the roadmarker which caught 

our attention. We were driving, westward through Ontario, 
toward the International Bridge connecting Windsor and Detroit. 
A crudely hewn piece of pine board was nailed against a telephone 
pole pointing southward. Irregular black letters, applied with a 
paint-brush, spelled out the word MORAVIANTOWN. The name 
was a definite challenge to eastern Pennsylvanians. The customs 
officials at the international boundary could wait; we turned into 
the dusty road determined to find Moraviantown. 

After crossing a bridge which spanned the Thames River we 
came to a farmhouse. There we paused for consultation. The road 
became narrower and less encouraging beyond the driveway which 
led to the farm buildings. From the farmer’s wife I asked the dis- 
stance to Moraviantown. “You don’t want to go there,” I was told. 
“There is nothing to do or see. Just shacks.” 

Undaunted we continued across the swampy terrain, until, fear- 
ing that we had lost our way, I inquired at a small cabin, in an 
effort to reassure ourselves. A gaunt, dark-visaged woman, stood 
in her doorway surrounded by growling dogs. She muttered words 
which indicated that she could speak no English. At an intersec- 
tion of roads we found several letter-boxes mounted on wooden 
posts. Intriguing names were painted on the boxes; such names as 
Noah Judah, Shem Thomas and other combinations of Biblical 
names. Into my mind flashed the memory of the practice of the 
early Moravian missionaries in giving their Indian converts names 
from the Testaments at the time of baptism. 

A few hundred yards beyond the intersection an Indian cemetery 
came into view. We recognized it as such because we noted the 
heaped mounds of brown soil which formed between the headstones. 


*A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, October 24-25, 1947, at Norristown, Pa. 
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We had noted such graves in the various reservations in New York, 
such as the Onondaga Reservation near Syracuse and the Tusca- 
rora Reservation near Buffalo. Roughly molded headstones of con- 
crete marked some of the older graves while ordinary pieces of 
wood, painted white, marked others. Some of the graves were 
fenced by a rectangular array of clam shells; others were marked 
by concrete blocks, studded with multicolored little spheres which 
resembled the kind of marbles used by boys in playing our spring- 
time game of “knucklers.” The highly decorated graves bore head- 
stones on which French names were carved or painted. The more 
modest memorials bore either Biblical names or highly descriptive 
surnames such as Snake or Stonefish. 

Our examination of the cemetery was cut short by the approach 
of a brown-skinned man who had a scythe slung over his left 
shoulder. He viewed our presence with obvious disfavor but said 
nothing. Conscious of guilt as trespassers we returned to the auto- 
mobile and drove on to the next intersection. There we found a 
cluster of buildings, one of which was marked as the Fairfield 
Fairgrounds. The building itself was a small grandstand, badly in 
need of repair, and the Fairgrounds were covered with a mass of 
tall weeds. A neat little house stood on the opposite corner but no 
one answered our summons when we rapped on the door. In the 
yard of another house beyond the intersection I noticed a group of 
small children at play but they scampered away in fright when 
they saw me approach. 

Returning to the Fairgrounds I noticed that the Thames River 
was only a few hundred yards to the north and there was the spire 
of a building, probably a church, peeping through the tops of trees 
that lined the river bank. As we approached we saw that a church 
building stood close to the Thames. There might be a sexton to 
give us information. 

There was no one at the church or in any of its adjoining build- 
ings but on our return trip we came upon an Indian woman who 
was mowing a lawn. Mrs. Rebecca Snake spoke intelligently and 
made every effort to enlighten us. She knew that the church had 
once been a Moravian mission—she had been baptized there in 
1904—she struggled to pronounce the name of the founder, Brother 
David Zeisberger, and she knew that she and her husband belonged 
to the Delaware Nation of Indians, that their ancestors had come 
to Ontario more than one hundred years ago and that the Fairfield 
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Fairgrounds was the site of a village sometimes called Moravian- 
town, but more correctly named New Fairfield. Reverend Dod- 
son, who lived in the neat little house near the grandstand, could 
tell us more if he were not away on his vacation. Yes, we would 
be forced to return to the main highway by following the same 
route along which we had come. There was only one bridge across 
the Thames. 

When we passed through New Fairfield on our return journey 
a stalwart young man who wore the beret of the Canadian mili- 
tary signaled to us. Stephen Henry, late of His Majesty’s Royal 
Canadians, a Delaware Indian who had seen service in the African 
and Italian campaigns, wanted a lift and we were delighted to have 
him ride with us to Chatham, Ontario, where he intended to visit 
his mother who was a patient in a hospital in that city. 

Soon after we had returned to the King’s Highway and were 
headed westward again, Stephen Henry asked us to stop the car 
to examine a roadside marker. We were introduced to the site of 
the original settlement of Old Fairfield on the north side of the 
Thames. Our new-found friend explained that the entire settle- 
ment had been destroyed by the American armies during the 
Battle of Moraviantown in 1813. I fear that Stephen Henry did 
not gain a very high opinion of our knowledge of history for we 
revealed that we knew of no battle by that name. A mile west of 
the site of Old Fairfield the young Indian asked us to stop once 
again. This time he pointed out the spot where Tecumseh fell— 
Tecumseh—ah !—The Battle of the Thames, our United States 
history books had called it! Now we knew what Stephen had meant 
by the Battle of Moraviantown. 

Stephen told us about the Delawares on his reservation ; he knew 
their language, unchanged since the days when the Lenni Lenape 
ruled the Delaware River and its tributaries in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. He told us about their problems as wards of the 
Dominion of Canada and he spoke, almost reverently, of the kind- 
ness of the Moravian missionaries who had ministered to his peo- 
ple until the year in which he was born. He remembered the names 
of Zeisberger, Senseman and Yung as early leaders of the trek 
from Pennsylvania to Ontario. He knew that some plans were 
being made for a great memorial service to be held at the site of 
Old Fairfield in 1950. He hoped we could attend; we shared that 
hope. The excursion just described was in July 1946. 
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We returned to our Pennsylvania archives with a renewed in- 
terest in Zeisberger and his Indian converts, or his “Brown 
Brothers,” as he fondly called them. Years ago we had stood in 
the shadow of the monument at Gnadenhiitten in Tuscarawas 
County, in Ohio, and had drunk from the well at Schoenbrun, 
where the state of Ohio has built a beautiful historic park to com- 
memorate the founding of the Zeisberger settlement there. Going 
back still more years we remembered our visits to Wyalusing and 
to northwestern Pennsylvania near Tionesta as we followed the 
routes along which the great Moravian led his charges from one 
insecure haven to another. But, somehow, our interest in Zeisberger 
has never extended to following the remnants of his group as they 
migrated westward after the disaster in Tuscarawas first into 
Wyandot County in Ohio and then to Maumee County of Indiana 
and from thence to the disputed Detroit area. For this portion of 
the story we sought again, many Pennsylvania sources, among 
them the translation of the Zeisberger diary by Eugene F. Bliss 
and the masterful biography of the missionary written by Paul 
DeSchweinitz. Heckewelder’s Narrative took on a new meaning 
as we re-examined its contents. 

As an arbitrary beginning point in the story of the trek of Penn- 
sylvania Indian nations into Canada, I began with the incidents 
which led to the march of the Paxton Boys against Philadelphia 
early in 1764. A group of Indian converts, composed of people 
from several Pennsylvania tribes, were known as the Moravian 
Indians. When the irate Scotch-Irish exploded their wrath against 
the Indians at Conestoga Manor, late in 1763, the Moravian Indians 
were brought to Philadelphia in order that they might enjoy the 
shelter of Province Island. When it became known that the Paxton 
Boys were threatening to go to Philadelphia, Governor John Penn 
listened to the pleas of the redmen that they be sent to New York 
province where they might have the protection of their “uncles,” 
the Six Nations, and of Warragihyagey, Sir William Johnson. 
Penn wrote to Governor William Franklin, of New Jersey, and to 
Governor Colden of New York requesting Franklin’s permission to 
march the Indians across New Jersey and informing Colden that 
the Indians would be lodged in New York province. 

A contingent of Scotch Highlanders was marching through 
Philadelphia on their way to New York. Without waiting for 
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replies to his letters, Penn directed the Highlanders to escort the 
Indians. 

The New Jersey authorities permitted the Indians to move with 
the Highlanders but when they reached Amboy a messenger from 
Governor Colden refused to admit them into his province. Then 
Governor Franklin insisted that New Jersey would not tolerate 
their presence. There was no choice for Penn. Early in January, 
1764, the Moravian Indians were brought back to Philadelphia 
under an escort of the Royal American regiment. It was the return 
of the Moravian Indians which so incensed the Paxton Boys that 
they descended upon Philadelphia in mid-February, 1764. The 
expedition was abortive. But the presence of the Moravian Indians 
could not be tolerated in Philadelphia, permanently. 

In 1765 Brother David Zeisberger led the group to a new settle- 
ment at Machiwyhilusing, on the Susquehanna, in present-day 
Bradford County, a few miles below the present site of Wyalusing. 
The new town was named Friedenshiitten, or Tents of Peace. A 
town of twenty-nine log houses was built and for three years it 
prospered. In 1768 the white settlers wanted the Wyalusing lands 
and Zeisberger was forced to seek a new village-site farther west. 
This time he led his charges to the village of Goschgoschonk, near 
the confluence of the Allegheny and Tionesta Rivers, in present- 
day Venango County. This was in the Monsey Indian country. In 
order to develop a settlement for his own people, Zeisberger built 
another village, this time at Friedenstat, the City of Peace, on the 
Beaver River, between the Shenango and Slippery Rock Creeks. 

After a few years of peaceful dwelling in present-day Lawrence 
County, the Moravian leaders decided to move into the Ohio 
country. The seat of the Delaware Indian Nation was then, in 1771, 
in Tuscarawas County, the valley of the Muskingum (E/k’s Eyes) 
River, as it was then known. The Delaware Indian council invited 
Zeisberger, Heckewelder, and their followers to share the lands ex- 
tending from present-day Bolivar almost to modern Newcomers- 
town. The Delaware king, Netawatwes, designated a natural spring 
which should serve as the center of the new settlement. The first 
settlements by white people were made near this spring which the 
Moravians named Schoenbrun, the German translation of the Dela- 
ware word Helhik-Tuppeek, which means Beautiful Spring. The 
first settlement was made in 1782. In the years that followed Zeis- 
berger.and his followers built three other villages in the Muskingum 
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Valley, naming them Neu-Schoenbrun, Lichtenau (Meadows of 
Light), and Gnadenhiitten, named in honor of the settlement in 
Carbon County, Pennsylvania, which had been destroyed by hostile 
Indians in 1755. 

The Delaware settlements prospered in Ohio and the missionary 
zeal of Zeisberger, Senseman, Yung and his associates won many 
new converts from the ranks of the Delawares, Shawanese, Nanti- 
cokes and Monseys who were settled in the Delaware towns. It is 
recorded that as many as 500 persons attended divine services in 
the chapel at Schoenbrun. 

In 1781, the Delawares living in the Christian villages were pre- 
vailed upon by the British agents and some Indians to abandon 
their homes and move nearer the British fort at Detroit. Most of 
the Delawares found new homes in present-day Wyandotte County, 
one hundred miles west of the Muskingum. Zeisberger referred to 
this village as Captivetown. 

One year later, in 1782, nearly one hundred Christian Indians 
returned to Gnadenhitten to harvest some crops. While they were 
there they were met by about two hundred Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania militiamen, who perpetrated one of the vilest of crimes in all 
frontier history. Pretending to be friends of the Christian Indians 
the soldiers under Captain Williamson fell upon the helpless Indians 
and murdered them in cold blood. The gruelling details of this 
butchery have been recounted often enough. I mention the account 
here, merely to keep the sequence of the Delaware trek to Canada 
in chronological focus. 

Life at Captivetown was neither pleasant nor secure. The war 
between the thirteen colonies and England was officially ended by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1783, but that did not mean peace for the 
Indians in the northwest territory. The British stationed at Detroit 
gave encouragement to the Indians who resisted the American 
forces in the territory. From 1787 until he suffered inglorious de- 
feat at the hands of the Indians, General Arthur St. Clair and his 
United States forces kept up a constant struggle against the red- 
men. Zeisberger and his helpers tried hard to keep his charges from 
participating in the struggle. He moved his people westward and 
westward until they found a degree of safety under British pro- 
tection near Fort Detroit. 

It is very tempting at this point to dwell upon the many ex- 
periences which befell the wanderers during their sojourn under 
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the shadow of the fort at Detroit. Interested readers are referred 
to the graphic descriptions supplied by Reverend John Heckewelder 
in his Narrative. We are following the trail to Ontario in this brief 
survey and are forced to confine ourselves to the transplanting of 
the Pennsylvania Indians on British soil. 

Zeisberger and his wards were established in their ninth village, 
near the mouth of the Detroit River, when they learned that there 
were good lands available along the Retrenche River in Upper 
Canada. In June, 1791, the Delawares, on the Detroit, were visited 
by some Indians from the Retrenche, or Thames River. Some of 
the Monsey Indians (known in Pennsylvania by various names) 
had already settled in a village near the present city of St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Moravian missionaries had labored among the Monseys, 
or Minsi, Indians while they were still resident in Pennsylvania 
but they had found this particular nation rather unstable in ad- 
herence to Christian teachings. Some of the early diarists referred 
to the Monseys as “Black Indians,” but it is not clear whether the 
term was descriptive or merely a characterization. 

Zeisberger had no desire to unite his people with the Monseys 
but he and his immediate associates were hopeful that other lands 
might be available so that an independent settlement could be 
established. To this end he sought the advice and assistance of two 
former Pennsylvanians who had fled to Canadian territory during 
the Revolutionary War because of their Loyalist sympathies. One 
of these was Matthew Elliot, an Irish immigrant who had once 
been a fur-trader in Pennsylvania and Colonel Alexander McKee, 
commandant at Fort Detroit under British control. McKee had 
figured prominently in the frontier history of Pennsylvania before 
he cast his lot with the Tories at the outbreak of hostilities between 
the thirteen colonies and the mother country. He had been captured 
by the American forces, but was released on parole on his promise 
that he would not take any further part in the struggle. Promptly 
thereafter McKee broke his parole and joined the British forces 
in Canada. As a reward the British gave him command of the Fort 
at Detroit during the turbulent years when the Michigan city was 
alternately British and American. 

McKee and Elliot both advised Zeisberger to take his charges 
into the interior of Canada as soon as a separate province could 
be created west of Catholic Quebec. Matthew Elliot was the chief 
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instigator of the betrayal by which the settlers of the Tuscarawas 
found themselves in Captivetown in 1781. 

Early in January, 1792, Zeisberger was informed that the prov- 
ince of Upper Canada, now Ontario, had been given a separate gov- 
ernment and that land titles could be established. “We were inter- 
ested in getting our own land,” he wrote in his diary. 

There were other forces at work however. The settlement on the 
Detroit was constantly increasing in numbers as straggling Indians, 
fleeing from the conflict against American forces in Indian territory, 
sought shelter among the Moravian converts. Among these were 
some Nanticokes and Shawanese, both formerly resident in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other Indians in the northwest Territory were resentful against 
Zeisberger’s group because they felt that all Indians should rally 
to oppose the armed forces of the United States, particularly in the 
Maumee district. One day a messenger arrived carrying a piece of 
tobacco, painted red. He urged the young braves to go to Maumee. 
Ten young Indians went off to the wars, others urged that the 
entire group should go southward to Maumee “to be surrounded,” 
as they said, “by warriors on every side.” Partly as a counter meas- 
ure, Zeisberger sent Indian Samuel and five “young brethren” 
to investigate the possibility of establishing a settlement on the 
Thames River. Colonel McKee urged that the Delawares and their 
allies seek retuge in the interior of Upper Canada. 

When Indian Samuel and his companions returned, late Feb- 
ruary, 1792, they reported favorably on the lands available along 
the Thames. The leaders decided to abandon the settlement on the 
Detroit in April. A few days after Easter Sunday the entire com- 
pany gathered in canoes and paddled through Lake St. Clair to 
Fighting Island where they encamped for the night. On Sunday, 
April 15, the canoe party arrived at the mouth of the Thames 
River. After some difficulties, the leaders selected a landing place 
and disembarked to seek a satisfactory town site. Zeisberger records 
that although the lands along the banks of the Thames looked very 
promising there was only one site suitable for building a town. 

On an eminence, high above the river, Schoenfeld was selected 
as the tenth village to be built by the exiled Pennsylvanians in 
their wanderings under the lead of Zeisberger. At first rude huts 
were constructed from the bark of trees. While they waited for 
their planted crops to mature in harvest, the Delawares purchased 
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corn from the nearby Monsey village which centered near the 
present town of Melbourne, Ontario. Even then Zeisberger was 
unwilling to commend the Monseys for any virtues, for he said 
“they make an outward show of faith, but secretly they strive to 
do harm in the church.” There were a number of Chippewas and 
Wyandotts among the Monseys. 

Perhaps it is utterly unfair to draw a modern parallel te confirm 
Zeisberger’s suspicion of the duplicity and instability of the Mon- 
seys and their allies ; perhaps it is better that the following incident 
should stand in its own light in the mid-twentieth century, but we 
ourselves had some concrete evidence during a visit to St. Thomas, 
Ontario, tending to prove that the Monseys of today are somewhat 
careless about their loyalties. It happened that we were in St. 
Thomas on July 12, Orangeman’s Day—the Battle of the Boyne, 
and all that. There, in the parade, wedged between bagpipes and 
kilties, were the Monsey Indians bedecked in orange ribbons, in 
jaloppies painted orange, waving orange pennants and cheering 
for the north of Ireland! Scotch Presbyterians for the day! Again, 
I inject, perhaps this incident is not necessarily indicative of the 
trapeze acts of faith which the Moravian missionaries noted a 
century-and-a-half ago. Perhaps, and we are guessing once more, 
the Indians’ irresistible preference for vermilion paints, so marked 
in the early traders’ transactions, struck an atavistic note in favor 
of orange, the Battle of the Boyne, William the Third and Dublin, 
notwithstanding ! 

Zeisberger and Senseman laid out the village of Schoenfeld or 
Old Fairfield as it is now known, in a rectangular form, marking 
separate plots for all Indian families for the chapel, schoolhouse 
and other buildings. During recent years Mr. Wilfred Jury, 
archeologist of the University of Western Ontario, has located and 
marked the exact sites of many of the cabins that once stood in Old 
Fairfield. During the course of his excavations he has found many 
relics. Others were carried away by roadbuilders when Ontario 
highway No. 2 was built several years before Mr. Jury began his 
work. The route of the highway passed through the site of the old 
Moraviantown. 

When General Anthony Wayne was leading an American army 
against the Indians in the Ohio country, in 1794, the Indians at 
Fairfield were urged to make common cause with the tribes living 
in the lands claimed by the New Republic to the south. Among 
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those who exhorted them to do this was Joseph Brant, the ruling 
monarch of the Six Nations. From his throne on LeRapide Rivier, 
or now the Grand, he issued an edict removing the petticoats of 
the Delawares and urged them as follows: “Go forth now in the 
fashion of a man.” While still in Pennsylvania the Delawares had 
been reduced to the status of women by their overlords, the Six 
Nations of the Long House at Onondaga. In figurative language 
they were told to wear petticoats and obey their uncles, the Maquas. 
For more than a century the Delawares had resented the insult. In 
Canada, in 1794, the Delawares replied to Brant, saying: “What 
shall we do with this murderous club except to use it against you, 
our uncles, who have so often and so richly deserved such treat- 
ment at our hands?” In 1795, when Brant himself was on his way 
to Detroit to negotiate a treaty with General Anthony Wayne he 
stopped at Old Fairfield seeking a wayfarer’s welcome. When he 
learned that the Delawares suspected him of a plot against them, 
he quickly returned to Brantford. 

It would be historically gratifying to record here that the Deia- 
wares, as a nation, had gained sweet revenge against their former 
oppressors. This statement would not be entirely true, for the 
Delawares at Fairfield were only a remnant of the once proud 
Lenni Lenape who ruled eastern Pennsylvania. After the disaster 
at Gnadenhiitten in 1782, some of their nation had moved south- 
ward to Louisiana where they were welcomed by the French gov- 
ernor Carondolet ; others lingered in Maumee, Indiana; still others 
sought the shelter of their uncles the Mohawks and Cayugas on the 
Grand River in the domain of King Joseph Brant. Among the latter 
group of Delawares were the Montours so prominent in colonial 
Pennsylvania and still prominent in the affairs of the Six Nations 
Reservation in Canada, today. 

Joseph Brant, son of the great Mohawk chieftain, patron of the 
arts, favorite of the royal families of England, scholar and king of 
his people was rewarded by the British for his loyalty to the British 
cause during the Revolutionary War. He was given a wide strip 
of land on both sides of the Grand River in present day Ontario. 
By selling one half of his holdings to pioneering white settlers he 
gained sufficient funds to establish an annuity in perpetuity for his 
people. Today there are 5,000 Indians living fairly comfortably 
on the reservation south of Brantford. Housed in the Museum in 
Brantford are the sacramental vessels which Queen Anne of Eng- 
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land gave as gifts to Canajoharie, ancestor of Joseph Brant, when 
the former visited London in 1710. Joseph Brant too had visited 
London. There his portrait was painted by the great English painter 
Romney and the American chieftain had the audacity to refuse to 
kiss the hand of King George, declaring that he, Brant, too, was a 
king and would not pay fealty. The gallant Mohawk raised no such 
objections, however, when it came to kissing the hand of the queen. 

The Fairfield settlement flourished between the years 1792 and 
1798, when Zeisberger’s diary suddenly ends. In that year he left 
Fairfield in company with Benjamin Mortimer, John Heckewelder 
and several Indians, to return to the Muskingum, in Ohio, to estab- 
lish still another settlement within the borders of the United States. 
There, near the ruins of Gnadenhiitten, he built a new town, 
Goshen, when he was seventy-seven years of age. He was spared 
for ten years longer. David Zeisberger, founder of Moraviantown 
on the Thames, and Joseph Brant, founder of Brantford on the 
Grand, both died in 1808. They did not live to see the second con- 
flict between the United States and Great Britain. 

The work of Zeisberger was carried on at Fairfield by Michael 
Yung, John Schnall, Christian Frederick Denke and their Indian 
assistants. In the Moravian Archives in Bethlehem are the diaries 
of all of the missionaries of that faith from Zeisberger’s time until 
1904. In that year the Delawares in Canada were committed to 
the care of a clergyman of the United (Methodist and Presby- 
terian) Church of Canada. These records are as complete as those 
of Zeisberger and, in some cases, include such matters as baptismal 
lists, burial, marriage and confirmation lists. 

Among the collection of papers relating to old Fairfield, at Beth- 
lehem, I found the very illuminating diary of Reverend John 
Heckewelder, recording a day by day account of a journey made 
in 1798 from Bethlehem in Pennsylvania to Schoenfeld, or Fair- 
field, in Canada. His comparion on the journey was Benjamin 
Mortimer who, as we have seen, joined with Zeisberger in estab- 
lishing the new colony at Goshen in 1798. 

Heckewelder and Mortimer lingered at Brant’s home on the 
Grand River on their way westward to Moraviantown. The diarist 
describes how Brant held a muster roll call for their entertainment 
and forced white people who lived within the limits of his grant to 
report for muster along with the Indians. 

In the Monsey village Heckewelder noted that the Monseys 
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were shy and shamefaced. He attributed this to the fact that they 
felt guilty of back-sliding when in the presence of the Moravians, 
a people who had befriended them while they lived in Pennsylvania. 
He reported that an old Monsey asked whether it was true that 
the British armies had destroyed Bethlehem during the war twenty 
years earlier. When the Indian was assured that Bethlehem was not 
destroyed he rejoiced. 

Another interesting comment made by Heckewelder was that 
he and Mortimer found it difficult to win the confidence of Indians 
along their route because Indians were suspicious of all persons 
who claimed to be Moravians. This, the diarist explained by point- 
ing out that many impostors had posed as Moravians to gain the 
good will of Canadian Indians before they cheated them. “There 
was great rejoicing,” writes Zeisberger in his diary in May, 1798, 
when Brothers Mortimer and Heckewelder arrived at Schoenfeld. 

The Old Fairfield settlement was completely destroyed during 
the Battle of the Thames, or the Battle of Moraviantown as the 
Canadians name it, October 5, 1813. General William Henry Har- 
rison, commander of the United States forces, pursued Proctor as 
far as the Moravian settlement and no farther. In an effort to 
justify the complete destruction of this Christian village, the Amer- 
icans charged that some of the Indians living there had taken part 
in the River Raisin massacre and that the destruction of the town 
was necessary to prevent recurrences of such deeds. There is no 
evidence to prove that any Moravians were involved in the River 
Raisin affair and a great deal of evidence to prove the opposite. 
But war is like that. 

The residents of Fairfield had fled to the woods and the swamps. 
After the conflagration, Brothers Schnall, Yung and Denke hunted 
for their charges and prevailed upon them to come out of hiding. 
Schnall and Yung returned to Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, to 
make their report; Denke lingered with the Indians, and helped 
them to pass the winter of 1815 in huts which they constructed on 
Lake Ontario. Then, in 1816, the group moved to a place called 
Burlington Heights. After peace was restored, a village of New 
Fairfield was built on the south bank of the Thames and in 1817 
the Moravian church which we had visited in 1946 was erected. 

During the course of research I corresponded with the Honorable 
John R. MacNichol, now a member of Parliament, at Ottawa. He 
was successful in sponsoring a bill providing for the restoration 
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of Old Fairfield. It is planned that the project will be completed in 
1950. Great plans are under way for a mammoth celebration in 
that year. The president of the United States will be invited be- 
cause William Henry Harrison, winner of the Battle of Moravian- 
town, became President of United States. The vice-president of the 
United States is to be invited because Richard Johnson, the sup- 
posed slayer of Tecumseh, fought in the battle. Because Lewis Cass, 
later governor of Michigan, was in the American forces, the gov- 
ernor of Michigan will receive an invitation and the governor of 
Pennsylvania will be invited to honor the Delawares and Moravians. 

Once each year a memorial service is held in the Moravian Church 
at New Fairfield. On that occasion the Delawares, Nanticokes, 
Chippewas, Wyandotts and Monseys gather to honor the Moravians 
who founded their community. In July, 1947, I was invited to 
address them on the subject of their Pennsylvania homelands. The 
sexton who greeted me was a Delaware named Thomas Logan, 
named for William Penn’s friend James Logan. In his greeting, 
for the first time in my adult life, I heard the words “city of 
Brotherly Love” uttered without cynicism. 

In the salutation I used the phrase that Conrad Weiser used so 
often in Indian conferences: “Our Friends, the Delawares.” 

Among those who attended was Mr. Jasper Hill, known to his 
people as the “Big White Owl.” He is the acknowledged historian 
of the Delaware Indian Nation. I have his testimony about the 
present status of the Delawares written under the letterhead of 
The Indian Council Fire of Canada. I quote in part: 


The Lenni Lenape of Moraviantown are of genuine 
Unami stock and the Tortoise is their totem. They have 
their own chief and council and the present chief is Walter 
Stonefish, a wise good man. 

The Delaware Indians of Moraviantown to a certain 
extent have retained their customs, legends, traditions and 
language. They are definitely not a backward people. They 
are a proud people. They are the Grandfathers. They are 
the Original People. .. . 

Today the total number of Lenni Lenape living in Can- 
ada... is not much more than 500. 

Some people would like you to believe that these are 
the remnants of the few of the last but this is not true! 

I maintain that the Delawares shall speak in the coun- 
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cils of many tomorrows. Yea, “as long as grass shall grow 
and the rivers flow” they shall not pass entirely away. 
I Have Spoken. 
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THE EXPORT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PLACE NAMES 


By Witt1aM A. Russ, Jr. 


I 


I will fall in love with a Salem tree 
And a rawhide quirt from Santa Cruz, 

I will get me a bottle of Boston sea 
And a blue-gum nigger to sing me blues. 
I am tired of loving a foreign muse. 


Rue des Martyrs and Bleeding-Heart-Yard, 
Senlis, Pisa, and Blindman’s Oast 

It is a magic ghost you guard, 

But I am sick for a newer ghost, 
Harrisburg, Spartanburg, Painted Post. 


ENNSYLVANIA has been an exporting community since 

colonial days. Its products have run the gamut from food to 
ideas and from minerals to manufactured articles. These have en- 
tered not only into foreign commerce but into inter-colonial and 
inter-state trade as well. Pennsylvania has exported people also. 
In colonial times, especially, thousands of immigrants landed at 
Philadelphia, lived a shorter or longer time in the colony, and then 
proceeded elsewhere. For the most part, they either went west over 
the mountains or else descended southward into the Shenandoah 
Valley and the Valley of Virginia. The number of Pennsylvanians 
who have helped to people and to build up new states in the west 
is legion. These persons who left the Commonwealth and settled 
elsewhere were not only a Pennsylvania export in themselves but 
they also furthered the export of place names. 

As the American people grow into national maturity they are be- 
coming increasingly interested in their origins ; hence the vogue of 
the last few years for origins of place names. For Stephen Vincent 
Benét, part of whose poem entitled “American Names” was quoted 
above, names like Harrisburg had a sweet, native savor and rolled 
off the tongue with poetic beauty.’ In 1945 George R. Stewart pro- 


* The entire poem was printed in Life, Jan. 31, 1944, p. 48. 
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duced his Names on the Land; A Historical Account of Place- 
Naming in the United States (Random House). 

The transit of names from Europe to the Atlantic Coast, then 
into the interior, and often onward to the Pacific slope, is a divert- 
ing topic. In the process Pennsylvania has played an important 
part, for geographic names which show Pennsylvania influence 
are scattered far and wide over the country. They are thickest in 
Ohio, as would be expected, but can be found in many western 
and even in some southern and northern states. 

A number of names connected with the “Keystone State” have 
become part of the American language. For example, “Pittsburgh 
Plus,” “Philadelphia Story,” “Philadelphia scrapple,” “Lehigh ce- 
ment,” “Conestoga wagon,” “Pennsylvania Polka,” and “Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch” are known everywhere. Countless others will occur 
to the reader. Perhaps the best known use of the state’s name, out- 
side its boundaries, is Pennsylvania Avenue in the federal capital. 
The battleship Pennsylvania, and the cruisers Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Wilkes-Barre, are famous on the Seven Seas. Grad- 
uates of the universities and colleges of the state have carried the 
names of their almae matres all over the globe. 

This essay will deal with the export of Pennsylvania names as 
well as with the influence exerted by Pennsylvanians upon the 
place names of other states in the Union. 

The process took many forms, some simple, some complicated, 
some second-hand. Here are a few: (1) One of the earliest arose 
when Pennsylvania Indians, as they were pushed out of their hunt- 
ing grounds, went west. In the Ohio country in particular they left 
marks of their presence, although they scattered names even as far 
as Indian Territory. (2) A second prolific source was the emigra- 
tion of peoples, like the Germans and Scotch-Irish from Pennsyl- 
vania. (3) Possibly the simplest method occurred when some lone- 
some, homesick pioneer from Pennsylvania went west to settle in 
the wilderness, or in the prairies, or in the mountains, and had 
occasion to give his location a name.” It was natural for him nos- 


*In rather turgid and confused English, this process was referred to in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, XV 
(April, 1947), 14, as follows: “Since Franklin County embraces parts of this 
famous [Cumberland] valley, it is interesting to know that the valley got its 
name, probably from some homesick English, or more likely Scotch-Irish, 
settler, who thought he saw in it some semblance to Cumberland in the north 
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talgically to use the name of his native community back home; in 
many cases he christened his settlement “New Something-or- 
Other.” (4) Often the founder of a town gave it his own name. A 
variation was the practice of a later generation to name a town 
after its first settler. (5) A fertile source of Pennsylvania names 
in other states was the great men of the Commonwealth. When a 
Pennsylvanian became well known as a general or as a statesman, 
the people in other states or territories often did him honor by 
naming counties or towns after him—not so much because he was 
from Pennsylvania as because he belonged to the nation. (6) A 
Pennsylvanian who had the opportunity of naming some spot fre- 
quently gave it an appellation which was not connected with Penn- 
sylvania. Although such influence is of course second-hand and 
indirect, many towns and counties in the West were named by 
Pennsylvanians in that manner. There were other sources and 
methods, as well as combinations of all of these. 


II 


It is proper first to examine the work of Pennsylvania Indians, 
who did some of the earliest name carrying. The Eastern Shawnees 
and the Delawares influenced Western nomenclature considerably, 
above all in Ohio. This was another example of Pennsylvania as 
the exporter of peoples, even though it was usually a forceful evic- 
tion rather than a voluntary emigration. 

Like thousands of Europeans who came to Pennsylvania and 
then passed to other areas, the Eastern Shawnees were only tem- 
porary residents of the colony. They were a people in transit, as 
it were. When the whites arrived along the Atlantic Coast, the 
Shawnees were in the South in what are now Georgia and South 
Carolina. Their name is usually translated as meaning “South- 


”? 


erner,” and in a different spelling is now carried by the city of 


of England. Since Cumberland, England, originally Kimbraland, for the 
Kimbric or Keltish race, an ancient people of that region, we have the odd 
circumstance of a district in the new world, from which a vanishing race 
was fast retreating toward the sunset, being named for a race, pushed from 
their native homes, or absorbed, by the ancestors of Franklin County’s first 
settlers, coming into competition with them as the whites did with the 
Indians here.” 
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Savannah.* Their course across the country can be followed by 
noting such contemporary places as Shawnee-on-Delaware and 
Shawnee Flats in Pennsylvania, Shawnee in Ohio, Shawnee, Shaw- 
nee Run, and Shawnee Lake in West Virginia, Shawneetown in 
Illinois, Shawneetown in Missouri, Shawnee (town and county) 
in Kansas, and Shawnee in Oklahoma. There is also a Shawnee 
in Wyoming.* 

The tribe left many names, especially in Ohio. The word “Pe- 
quea,” standing for one of its five clans, can be traced from eastern 
Pennsylvania into Ohio, West Virginia, and Kansas. In Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, this clan had a village of Pequea on Pequea 
Creek ; it moved to Lick Town on the Scioto River in Pickaway 
County, Ohio; next to Piqua on the Mad River; then to Piqua on 
the Miami River ; and finally to Wapakoneta—“white jacket”—on 
the Auglaize River. There is a Pickaway in West Virginia, and a 
Piqua in Kansas. Likewise the Shawnees usually had a village of 
Chillicothe which was another division of the tribe. Several Chil- 
licothes existed in Ohio at various times; it is now a place name 
in Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. Mt. Logan in Ohio was 
named for a Shawnee chief ; and Lewistown in the same state re- 
calls Captain John Lewis, a Shawnee. 

The Delawares also exerted an influence over the nomenclature 
of the West. Unlike the immigrant Shawnees, these Indians can 
be called pre-Pennsylvanians, for they were here when the first 
settlers arrived.’ Curiously enough, the word “Delaware” is not 
Indian in origin, but comes from Lord de la Warr—“lord of the 


*On the other hand, Hamill Kenny in West Virginia Place Names (Pied- 
mont, W. Va., 1945), pp. 556-57, suggests that the word may mean “grassy 
plain.” In the Ohio region the Eastern and Western (Cumberland) Shaw- 
nees joined for the first time in their history. 

“Besides Kenny, already cited, this and the following paragraphs dealing 
with Indian name carrying are based, passim, mainly upon the following: 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, edited by Frederick Webb 
Hodge, which is Bulletin 30 of the Smithsonian Institution Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology (two volumes, fourth impression, Washington, D. C., 1912) ; 
“Origins of Ohio Place Names,” a paper read before the Fifth Ohio State 
Conference, D.A.R., held at Toledo, Oct. 29, 1903, by Mrs. Maria Ewing 
Martin, in Ohio Archeological and Historical Publications, XIV (1905), 
272-91; and Henry Gannett, Origin of Certain Place Names in the United 
States, which is Bulletin No. 258 of the United States Geological Survey 
(second edition, Washington, D. C., 1905). 

® According to the Walum Olum, which is the national legend of the 
Delawares, the tribe in times past had come from the area west of the 
Mississippi. The Walum Olum is discussed by C. Hale Sipe, The Indian 
Wars of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, Pa., second edition, 1931), pp. 34 ff. 
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weir” —who discovered the bay from which the river gets its name. 
The English called the tribe after the river along which it lived 
instead of using the native designation of Lenape or Lenni Lenape, 
which means “real men.” Although there is a Lenape in Kansas 
which was named for the Delawares, it was “Delaware” rather 
than “Lenape” which spread far and wide. 

As in the case of the Shawnees, the Delawares left their name 
in a number of places in the West, and even in other areas. Dela- 
ware Counties appear in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Oklahoma. Delaware County in Ohio has a city of Delaware which 
is the county seat ;* both Indiana and Oklahoma have towns and 
counties named Delaware. There are towns of that name in Iowa 
and Kentucky. Delaware Springs in Arizona received its name 
from the Indian who discovered it in the 1850’s. Delaware Town- 
ship and Moraviantown, both in Ontario, Canada, were called after 
the Indian tribe.” 

The Delawares settled at the forks of the Muskingum River in 
the Ohio region. Muskingum is Delaware, translated as “elk’s eye” 
or “moose eye or face.’”” Muskingum College got its name from 
the river. The Hocking River recalls the Delaware village of Hock- 
hocken, meaning “place of gourds.” The word is also met in the 
villages of Hocking, Little Hocking, and Hockingport, as well as 
in the Hocking Valley Railroad. Killbuck Creek and the town of 
Killbuck recall a Delaware chief. Mahoning River and County get 
their names from a Delaware word for “at the salt-lick.” There 
is also a Mahoning Creek which runs into the Lehigh River in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. Tuscarawas—a county, a river, and a village in 
Ohio—is a Delaware word variously translated as “old town” or 
“open mouth.” Newcomerstown is a translation of the name of a 
Delaware chief ; it was originally a Delaware village. A Delaware 


*Radnor Township in Delaware County, Ohio, shows a double kind of 
borrowing from Pennsylvania, for Radnor is also located in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. Radnor is Welsh, and Delaware is the Anglo-French 
name for the bay, river, and Indian tribe. Radnor, Illinois, is a namesake of 
Radnor, Pennsylvania. 

™For Delaware Township see G. H. Armstrong, The Origin and Meaning 
of Place Names in Canada (Toronto, 1930), p. 80; for Moraviantown see 
a paper entitled “Transplants of Pennsylvania Indian Nations in Ontario” by 
Dr. Arthur D. Graeff. [Published in this issue. Ed.] Moraviantown was 
founded by Christianized Moravian Indians who trekked to Philadelphia, to 
New Jersey, to Wyalusing, to Western Pennsylvania, to the Muskingum 
Valley, to Detroit, and finally to Ontario. 
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site in the Ohio country was named French Margaret’s town for 
the daughter of Madame Montour. A town of Montour can be 
found in Montana, Iowa, and New York; the one in Iowa was 
named for Andrew Montour. 

Munsee, meaning “at the place where stones are gathered to- 
gether,” was one of the divisions of the Delawares. The word can 
be traced from Pennsylvania, where it is spelled Muncy, to In- 
diana and Illinois where it is Muncie. The Mahicans or Mohicans, 
a name meaning “wolf,” were related to the Delawares and came 
from New York to Wyoming, Pennsylvania. From there they mi- 
grated to Ohio where Mohican is the name of both a river and 
a town. 

Delaware place names have travelled far. In Coos County, Ore- 
gon, is a town of Allegany, a Delaware word. There are Allegheny 
Counties in Virginia and North Carolina, and an Allegany County 
in New York. The name was carried to Sierra County, California, 
by settlers from Alleghany, Pennsylvania, who used it for a vil- 
lage and a mining camp. Monongalia County, West Virginia, is 
from Monongahela, a Delaware word. “Ohio,” which is so im- 
portant in place naming, is Delaware. The Delaware “Shamokin” 
is a town name in South Carolina. Lehigh, a corruption of a Dela- 
ware word or words for “where there are forks,” was carried to 
Choctaw territory for a town in the coal area of what is now 
Oklahoma. 

Of all the Delaware influence upon place naming, perhaps the 
word “Wyoming” has had the most spectacular history. It is a 
Delaware word meaning “upon the great plain,” and was made 
known in 1809 by Thomas Campbell’s poem “Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing,” although the poet did not know how to pronounce the word 
correctly. It became the name for counties in New York and West 
Virginia. The village of Wyoming, Nebraska, was settled by people 
from Wyoming, Pennsylvania. A special form of the name is 
Wyco in West Virginia, a town which was so called because it is 
in Wyoming County. By 1867 there were ten post offices called 
Wyoming, stretching from Rhode Island to Nebraska and Kansas. 

Next year, 1868, when a new territory was proposed in Con- 
gress, James M. Ashley of Ohio suggested the name “Wyoming” 
for it. The House committee on territories was willing, but objec- 
tions arose on the floor because the word had no connection with 
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the proposed territory. Ashley, who said it meant “large plains,” 
believed that such a name was better suited than other suggestions 
like Cheyenne and Shoshonee. In the Senate some members wanted 
to call it Lincoln—an idea which would have indirectly honored 
Pennsylvania. Cheyenne was also favored by many Senators until 
someone said Cheyenne meant “snakes” ; then, when another sug- 
gested it was French for “female dog,” Cheyenne was out of the 
question. After long debate, “Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania 
arose, and graciously said that his state would be happy to supply 
a name for a new one, where doubtless many Pennsylvanians had 
already settled.”® 

Partly because the Iroquois were primarily a New York group 
and partly because they were more sedentary, less influence seems 
to have been exerted by Pennsylvania Iroquois in western place 
naming. Nevertheless some significant effects can be traced. The 
word “Iroquois” is Algonkin for “real adders”; the ois is a 
French suffix. There are both a town and a county in Illinois 
called Iroquois ; also towns in West Virginia and in South Dakota. 
Mingo and Mingo Junction in Ohio and Mingo in West Virginia 
were named for the Mingo Indians, some of whom, at least, were 
Iroquois. Logan and Logan County in West Virginia recall a 
Mingo chief whose patronymic was William Penn’s secretary. 
Shenango Creek in Ohio probably got its name from the Iroquois. 
Tioga was carried from Pennsylvania to West Virginia and Iowa 
for town names; it is Iroquois for “at the forks,” or “swift cur- 
rent,” or “gate.” The town of Juniata in Nebraska was named for 
the Juniata River in Pennsylvania. “Juniata” is an Iroquois word, 
probably a variant of an Oneida one, meaning “standing-stone 
people.” Another translation is “they stayed long,” and still an- 
other “beyond the great bend.”® 

Of all the Iroquoian peoples, the Eries are possibly the least 
known because of the early dissolution of the tribe, and yet the 


® Stewart, op. cit., pp. 311-12. Stewart seems to have settled the question 
of the origin of the name of the state of Wyoming. The Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians North of Me-ico, op. cit., part two, p. 978, says: “It is not 
known who suggested the name of the state (which had been proposed as 
that of a territory as early as 1865), but it was probably some emigrant or 
emigrants from one of the dozen or more places so called in the different 
parts of the Union.” 

° A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania Place Names (State College, Pa., 1925), 
passim. 
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name has come to be used more prominently than perhaps that of 
any other Iroquoian group. Erie is translated as “it is long-tailed,” 
therefore, as “lion” or “panther.” Hence the Eries have often 
been called the “cats.” The name came to be applied to the lake 
and from that have arisen all sorts of combinations, making Erie 
one of the commonest place names in the language: Erie County 
in New York and Ohio, Erie Canal, Erie Railroad, Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Railroad, and Wabash and Erie Canal, not to men- 
tion local usage in Pennsylvania itself. There are towns of Erie in 
Illinois, South Dakota, Colorado, Kansas, and Michigan. That 
scamp, “Jubilee Jim” Fisk, who helped to mulct the Erie Railroad, 
liked to dub himself “Duke of Erie.” 


III 


Some peculiar combinations have emerged from name-carrying 
and name-borrowing. One of the most unusual imitations is seen 
in Virginia where a county called Spotsylvania was named for 
Governor Spotswood. The “sylvania” in the name, according to 
the Columbia Encyclopedia, was probably copied from Pennsyl- 
vania. Possibly the same sort of thing is to be observed in Pitt- 
sylvania County in Virginia. Other interesting “sports” are Ovapa 
(Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsylvania) and Viropa (Virginia, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania). Penn Yan in New York means Pennsylvania 
and Yankee. Arkadelphia and Triadelphia in Ohio are probably 
copies in part of Philadelphia. Even the nickname of the state has 
been used elsewhere when settlers from Pennsylvania named their 
towns “Keystone” in Indiana and in North Dakota. Possibly the 
prize for peculiarity in this respect is the town of Proviso, Illinois, 
which was named for Wilmot’s proposal. 

Although it is natural that Pennsylvania influence in place names 
is strongest in the region west of the state, it is nevertheless true 
that people from the Commonwealth have had an effect upon geo- 
graphic nomenclature towards the South, and even towards the 
North. 

Two of the most important carriers of Pennsylvania influence 
in geographic naming were the Germans and the Scotch-Irish who 
came to Pennsylvania, stayed a while, and then moved on. They 
scattered names southward into the Shenandoah Valley, into the 
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Valley of Virginia, and then into the Carolinas. Others crossed 
the mountains into Kentucky; and still others went to the forks 
of the Ohio and transported names to the Ohio region. 

The Pennsylvania~-Germans left a few names in Maryland, such 
as Leitersburg (founded by a man born in Holland), Creagers- 
town, and Hauvers. One writer’? declares that Jonathan Hager, 
founder of Hagerstown, came from Pennsylvania; others assert 
that he went directly from Germany to Maryland. 

Germans from Lancaster County began to settle in the Shenan- 
doah Valley in the 1720’s. Robert Harper of Pennsylvania founded 
Harper’s Ferry in 1734. Protagonists of German and of Scotch- 
Irish influence disagree as to whether he was German or Scotch- 
Irish. Faust" is sure Harper was a German, and Kenny goes even 
further by saying that Harper’s original name was possibly Herber 
or Herrber.’* Dunaway, on the other hand, is just as certain that 
Harper was Scotch-Irish.** In any case, it is agreed that Harper 
was a Pennsylvanian. 

Other Germans settled a village near Harper’s Ferry which they 
called New Mecklenburg. When the place was incorporated in 
1762 it was named Shepherdstown in honor of Thomas Shepherd 
(Schaefer) who settled there in 1734. Joist Hite of York who 
had been born in European Strasburg, probably named the town 
of Strasburg in the Valley. Previously it had been known as Stauf- 
ferstadt. Other Pennsylvania-Germans named Stephens City, Ruff- 
ner’s Cave, Kernstown or Kerns, Keezletown (Keizell’s Town), 
Hamburg, and Amsterdam.** 

Scotch-Irish and Irish influence is visible in North Carolina, 
where many settlers from Pennsylvania arrived by way of the 
valleys. They established such places as Fitzgerald, Cody, Court- 
ney, Mallory, Riley, Corbett, Murphy, Murfreesboro, Hogan’s 
Creek, Lyons, Mebane, Mullen, Gorman, Donnoha, Dalton, Man- 
ning, Mooresville, Oneal, Connover, Connollys, Callahan, Grogans- 

* Daniel W. Nead, The Pennsylvania-German in the Settlement of Mary- 
land (Lancaster, Pa., 1914), pp. 54-55. 

Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States (two volumes, 
Boston and N. Y., 1909), I, ‘192. 

* Op. cit., pp. 298-99 

8 Wayland F. Dunaway, The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania 
(Chapel Hill, 1944), pp. 103-04. 

“Faust, op. cit., passim, but especially chapters VII, XII, and XIII; see 


also Herman Schuricht, History of the German Element in Virginia (Bal- 
timore, 1898), passim. 
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ville, Gaffney, McGrady, McConnellsville, Neely, Powers, Lynch 
Station, Limerick, Belfast, Mayo, Muckross, Mount Mourne, and 
Claremont.'® In South Carolina the town of Lowys (formerly 
Lowysville) was settled by the Scotch-Irish Lowy family from 
Pennsylvania in the 1750's. 

After the valleys had been settled, pioneers began to spill through 
the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky, scattering names here and 
there. English influence is evident in Harrodsburg, which was 
named for James Harrod. Of English stock, he was born in Bed- 
ford County, Pennsylvania. Other Kentucky place names were 
brought in by, or were reminiscent of, the Pennsylvania-Germans. 
It is possible that the Holston River was originally the Holstein 
River. Florence was founded by a German from Pennsylvania, 
while Frankfort, the state capital, indicates German origin. Bracken 
County has a German name, and in it are towns like Berlin and 
Germantown. There is also a Muhlenberg County, called after 
General J. P. G. Muhlenberg.** 

Daniel Boone’s name is closely associated with Kentucky his- 
tory. Faust mentions the possibility that Boone might have been.a 
German, but the author of the Boone biography in the Dictionary 
of American Biography says definitely that he was of English ex- 
traction.‘ He was born in Berks County. His explorations in Ken- 
tucky are remembered by names like Boonesborough, Boonville, 
Boone Station, and Boone County. Stewart tells two stories about 
Boone which illustrate the strange ways in which place naming 
often occurred. While in Kentucky, Boone had a dream that yellow 
jackets had stung him and interpreted the dream as a warning that 
he would be wounded by Indians. The spot is still called Dreaming 
Creek. At another time he was reading Gulliver's Travels to his 
companions when the Indians did attack. One of his friends re- 
marked that they had just defeated the Lorbrulgruds. The place is 
now known as Lulbegrud.** Boone’s name has been used for geo- 
graphic locations in various sections of the country. At least seven 
counties are called Boone and a number of towns carry his name 
in one form or another. For instance, Missouri has a Boonesboro, 


* Michael J. O’Brien, A Hidden Phase of American History (N. Y., 
1921), p. 357. 

* Faust, op. cit., passim. 

* Faust, op. cit., I, 358; W. J. Ghent, in D.A.B., II (1929), 441. 

% Op. cit., p. 151. 
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a Boonville, and a Danville. The last of these three shows an in- 
teresting expansion of Boone’s influence over place naming; the 
town was so designated for a son of Boone and founded on land 
owned by the father. Likewise, in North Carolina, there are places 
called Boone, Boonestown, and Boonville.*® 

Other settlers went west by using the more northerly route, 
through Pittsburgh and along the Ohio River. Among the earliest 
were Germans. In what is now West Virginia, the famous Indian 
fighter, Ludwig (Louis) Wetzel, is remembered by the name of a 
county which is just south of the Panhandle. Missionary work 
among the Ohio Indians by the Moravians produced a number of 
German place names. Somewhat after the fashion of the peripatetic 
Pequea, the Moravian name “Gnadenhiitten,” meaning “huts of 
grace,” began with a settlement above Lehighton, Pennsylvania ; 
it was then carried to Weissport, Pennsylvania; and was later 
used for a mission on the Muskingum River. Near Gnadenhiitten 
on the Muskingum the Moravians also established Schoenbrun, 
New Schoenbrun, and Lichtenau (later Salem). There are now 
several Salems in Ohio. The Moravians and other sect people from 
Pennsylvania brought to Ohio such Biblical names as Zoar, Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Canaan, and Goshen. 

After the Ohio country had been cleared of Indians, large num- 
bers of non-sect Germans migrated from Pennsylvania. For their 
settlements they used not only Pennsylvania geographic names, but 
“old country” ones as well. In Ohio can be found villages like Ger- 
man, Berlin, Bremen and New Bremen, Berne, Leipsic, Strasburg, 
Antwerp, Germantown,”° Somerset, Winesburg, Saxon, Osnaburg, 
Hanover, Frankfort, Spires, Potsdam, Freeburg, Gottesburg, Sny- 
dersburg, Phillipsburg, Minster, Glandorf, Backman and Harsch- 
mannville. Ebenezer Zahn (Zane) founded Zanesville; Zanesburg 
was the original name of Wheeling ; and there are names like Zanes 
and Zane’s Island in West Virginia. Because he came from Lan- 
caster, Zane named a town in Ohio “New Lancaster,” now known 
merely as Lancaster. A Pennsylvania~-German founded New Phila- 


*W.P.A. Writers’ Program, How They Began—The Story of North 
Carolina County, Town, and Other Place Names (N. Y., 1941), passim. 

* Berks County Germans settled Germantown between 1804 and 1810, 
giving the name to the town and to German Township. See J. P. Houtz, 
— Ohio,” in The Pennsylvania-German, XII (Nov., 1911), 
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delphia, calling it after the Quaker metropolis. The custom of nam- 
ing towns “New This-or-That” was quite common in Ohio. Besides 
those already mentioned, there are New Holland, New Pittsburg, 
and others. Ulrichsville was so called after early German settlers ; 
and Germans founded Steubenville, which they named after the 
general.” 

Like the Germans, the Scotch-Irish and other Pennsylvanians 
had heavy influence over Ohio place naming. The following ten 
Ohio counties were called after Pennsylvanians: Wayne, Logan, 
Ross, Mercer, Darke, Crawford, Butler, Fulton, Allen, and Mor- 
row. Hunter claims that all ten men were Scotch-Irish ; Dunaway, 
on the other hand, is more modest and says that six were Scotch- 
Trish.?* 

As states were settled west of Ohio, it was natural that Penn- 
sylvania exerted less influence and that what influence there was is 
harder to trace. Most of the German names in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin were derived from the “Thirty-twoers” and “Forty- 
eighters” who came directly from Germany, many of whom landed 
at New York City. Yet Pennsylvania’s influence was still felt. New 
Harmony, Indiana, settled and named by the Rappites, recalls Old 
Harmony in Pennsylvania. The town of Hermann in Gasconade 
County, Missouri, was established by the German Settlement So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. Penn Township in Osborne County, Kansas, 
was named by Pennsylvania-Germans. The Boyer family of Berks 
County gave its name to a creek and a town in Crawford County, 
Iowa. Palatine, Illinois, was laid out by a Pennsylvanian in 1846. 
Six counties in as many states, as well as a number of towns, carry 
the name “Custer,” in honor of the general who came of Hessian 
stock which settled in Pennsylvania after the Revolution. German 
Mennonites from Pennsylvania established Berlin, Hespeler, Han- 
over, Neustadt, and other towns in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada.”° 


™ Faust, op. cit., passim. 

=W.H. Hunter, “Influence of Pennsylvanians on Ohio,” in Ohio Archeo- 
logical and Historical Publications, XII (1903), 287-310; Dunaway, oP. cit., 
p. 114. 

* Faust, op. cit., passim. For the Mennonites of Canada, see A. B. Sherk, 
“The Pennsylvania-Germans of Waterloo County, Ontario, Canada,” in The 
Pennsylvania-German, XII (May, 1911), 280-97; also Faust, I, 467. 
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Among the outstanding Pennsylvania statesmen who have had a 
wide effect upon place naming in other states, the two most promi- 
nent were Benjamin Franklin, who lived most of his life in Penn- 
sylvania, and Abraham Lincoln, whose ancestors came from Penn- 
sylvania. Besides the “state” of Franklin, there are thirty-three 
post offices, twenty counties, a mountain in New Hampshire, and 
many towns, which honor the name of Franklin. Columbus, Ohio, 
was originally called Franklinton. A town in Delaware County, 
New York, was named Franklin for Benjamin’s son, Temple. 
Abraham Lincoln has been honored by twenty-three counties, by 
mountains in Colorado and New Hampshire, and by numerous 
cities and towns. The best known city is Lincoln in Nebraska, 
where there are also a West Lincoln and a Lincoln County. Even 
in Democratic South Carolina, there is a Lincolnville, so named by 
Negroes.** 

Pennsylvania statesmen, both great and small, have had immense 
influence upon place naming. One of the luckiest was George M. 
Dallas, vice-president of the United States under Polk, the only 
holder of that office from Pennsylvania. He is remembered by five 
counties and a number of towns. Texans, wishing to honor the 
leaders of the Democratic party for their interest in annexation, 
named counties for both Polk and Dallas in 1846; Dallas, however, 
received the added distinction of having a county seat called after 
him—a county seat which was destined to become a great city. 
Stewart’s comment is: “An unremembered vice-president, he is 
honored by a larger city than is any president except Washing- 
ton.”?5 In turn, Dallas in South Dakota was named for Dallas in 
Texas, 

It is probably not appreciated how much Pennsylvanians have 
affected nomenclature in Texas, especially in reference to counties. 
Besides Dallas County, there are quite a few others. Kinney Coun- 
ty was named for H. L. Kinney, a native Pennsylvanian, who 
founded Corpus Christi; Titus County for a man whose father 

™ The above facts about Franklin and Lincoln can be found in Stewart, 
op. cit., pp. 358, 382, and in Gannett, passim. For Franklin's influence over 
the place naming in one Ohio county, see W. Edson Richmond, “Place- 
Names in Franklin County, Ohio,” in Ohio State a and His- 


torical Society Quarterly, LIII (April-June, 1944), 13 
*Op. cit., p. 254. 
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was born in Pennsylvania; Fisher County for S. Rhoads Fisher, 
born in Philadelphia, who was once secretary of navy of the Texan 
Republic ; Mitchell County for two Mitchell brothers, one of whom 
was a Pennsylvanian and signer of the Texan Declaration of In- 
dependence ; Dimmitt County for Phillip Dimmitt, a native Penn- 
sylvanian and a participant in the Texan Revolution; Hockley 
County for George W. Hockley, born and reared in Philadelphia, 
who served as Texan secretary of war; Kaufman County for 
David Spangler Kaufman, born at Boiling Springs, who was a 
statesman of the Texan Republic and later a member of Congress 
from the state of Texas; Hartley County for O. C. Hartley, born 
in Bedford County, who was a reporter for the Texan Supreme 
Court; and Walker County for Robert J. Walker, born in North- 
umberland County.”® 

A sampling of other Pennsylvania statesmen and politicians who 
have affected place naming follows. William Penn is remembered 
by numerous towns and townships called Penn. Allentown, a bor- 
ough in Monmouth County, New Jersey, was named for William 
Allen, Chief Justice of the Province of Pennsylvania. Mifflin 
Township and Mifflinville, in Franklin County, Ohio, honor Gov- 
ernor Thomas Mifflin. Senator James Ross is remembered by Ross 
County, Ohio. Albert Gallatin’s name has been used for Gallatin 
Gateway, the Gallatin River, and for a town and county in Mon- 
tana; there are also Gallatin Counties in Kentucky and in Illinois, 
and towns of Gallatin in New York, Mississippi, and Tennessee ; 
Galatia is a township and village in Illinois. John W. Geary got his 
name applied to a town and a county in Kansas, of which he 
was territorial governor. James Buchanan was honored by Fort 
Buchanan, Arizona, built in 1856. Counties in Iowa, Missouri 
and Virginia recalled Pennsylvania’s only president.?* His home, 
Wheatland, was used for the name of a township in Illinois and 
a town in Iowa. Thaddeus Stevens got his name attached to a town 
in California and a county in Kansas. In Indiana, Rush County 
and Rushville were named for Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadel- 


*Z. T. Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas as Told in County 
Names (Austin, Texas, 1915), passim. 

* Will C. Barnes, Arizona Place Names in University of Arizona Bulletin, 
VI, No. 1 (Tucson, 1935), 64-65; Morgan P. Robinson, Virginia Counties: 
Those Resulting from Virginia Legislation, which is Volume IX, pp. 1-284 
of the Bulletin of the Virginia State Library (Richmond, 1916). 
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phia; and Rushville, a township and city in Illinois, was called 
after Dr. Richard Rush, candidate for the vice-presidency in 1828. 
A parish and town in Louisiana and a town in West Virginia were 
named for Simon Cameron; and a town in South Carolina was 
called after J. Don Cameron. Dallas, Alabama, honors A. J. Dallas, 
Madison’s secretary of the treasury. Samuel Meredith is remem- 
bered by the town of Meredith-in Delaware County, New York. 
Bingham County, Idaho, was named by Governor William B. 
Bunn for his friend, Congressman Henry H. Bingham. James G. 
Blaine, born in Pennsylvania, has been honored by having named 
after him a mountain in Colorado, counties in Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma, and towns in Maine, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Oklahoma. Ingham County, Michigan, received its name 
from Jackson’s secretary of the treasury, S. D. Ingham. Thomas 
Morris of Philadelphia gave his name to Mount Morris, New 
York. Randall, Illinois, recalls Samuel J. Randall, a member of 
Congress. A town in Oklahoma, no longer in existence, was named 
for Postmaster General John Wanamaker. Quay, Oklahoma, was 
so designated for M. S. Quay. John C. Calhoun, whose ancestors 
came from Pennsylvania, is remembered by names of counties in 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Iowa; by Fort Calhoun which for- 
merly stood in Nebraska; and by a town in South Carolina. 

Stewart tells the story of the way in which the California legis- 
lature wanted to show its respect for John Bigler, who was a native 
of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and who was third governor of the 
“Golden State” (1852-56). The solons changed the name of Lake 
Tahoe to Lake Bigler. Says Stewart: “The governor was notori- 
ously convivial, and the act produced the witticism that a large 
lake was not aptly named for a man who so seldom drank water. 
The law still stands, but not even the official roadsigns of the state 
Highway Commission point to Lake Bigler.”** Perhaps Stewart’s 
comment had its effect ; at all events, the lake was officially changed 
to Tahoe by the legislature on July 18, 1945.*° 

Pennsylvania’s professional men, business men, inventors, and 
scientists have lent their names to numerous places throughout the 
country. Fulton County appears in five states ; there are also towns 


* Ob: Citi; 9: 375. 

* Phil Townsend Hanna, The Dictionary of California Land Names (Los 
Angeles, 1946). Hanna says Bigler’s name did not stick because he was a 
ranting secessionist during the Civil War (p. 296). 
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called Fulton in Missouri, Illinois, and South Dakota. Fulton in 
Missouri (recently made world famous by Churchill’s speech) 
was called after Fulton in Illinois. Stephen Girard, one-time wealth- 
iest man in the United States, is honored by a township and city 
in Illinois and by a village in Ohio; Girard, Kansas, was named 
for Girardville, Pennsylvania. Binghamton, New York, was named 
for William Bingham of Philadelphia, a benefactor of the city. 
Hezekiah Niles of Weekly Register fame is remembered by Niles 
in Ohio and in Michigan. Waterman Palmer of Pittsburgh founded 
Palmer in Marquette County, Michigan. Drexel in North Caro- 
lina and Drexel in Wisconsin were so called for the Philadelphia 
banking family. Hahnemann, Illinois, honors the great homeo- 
pathic physician of Philadelphia. Carnegie, Oklahoma, recalls the 
Pittsburgh steel king. Sayre in Oklahoma was named for Robert 
H. Sayre of Bethlehem, a prominent stockholder in the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad; and Wilburton in the same state 
was called after Elisha Wilbur, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, another subscriber to Choctaw Railroad stock. 

Explorers have carried Pennsylvania names to distant places. 
Peary Land in Greenland honors the Arctic explorer who was born 
in Cresson. At the other extreme of the globe, Commander Finn 
Ronne, USNR, was naming places in the Antarctic during the late 
fall of 1947, Among many others who were honored by Ronne, 
the following were connected with Pennsylvania: W. F. G. Swan, 
director of the Barthol Research Foundation of the Franklin In- 
stitute at Swarthmore, whose name was applied to a glacier; and 
Alan Schife of Pittsburgh, Bernard Horne of Pittsburgh, and 
Burr Brundage of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, for whom 
mountains were named. 

Pennsylvania military men have influenced the nomenclature of 
other states in a notable way. Perhaps none has been so widely 
honored as has Anthony Wayne, who is remembered by Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and by fourteen, possibly sixteen counties in 
as many states. He helped to name a string of Ohio forts, like 
Hamilton, Greenville, Fort Recovery, St. Mary’s, Defiance, and 
Shane’s Crossing. Waynesboro appears in Mississippi and Geor- 
gia; Waynesburg and Waynesfield in Ohio; Waynesville in IIli- 
nois, North Carolina, and Ohio; Wayne in West Virginia, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. In a similar way Arthur St. Clair’s gov- 
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ernorship of the Northwest Territory is recalled by St. Clairsville 
and by Cincinnati, both in Ohio. The latter is of course Latin in 
its origin, but it was given to the village to please the general who 
was a member of the Order of the Cincinnati. St. Clair counties 
can be found in Alabama, Illinois, and Missouri. There is a town 
of St. Clair in Nebraska.*® 

Other military men who have given their names to places in 
many states include the following. Colonel William Crawford, who 
was massacred by the Delawares in Ohio, has been honored by 
counties in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. Samuel Brady, who made 
his famous leap near a lake in Portage County, Ohio, is remem- 
bered by a body of water called Brady’s Lake.** Stephen Decatur’s 
name is carried by counties in Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas; and by towns in Mississippi, New York, and other places. 
Perhaps the best known city is Decatur, Illinois. Kaneville, Illinois, 
was named for General Thomas Kane of Philadelphia. General 
George C. Meade is recalled by a peak in Idaho, a county and city 
in Kansas, and a county in South Dakota. General Hugh Mercer, 
who came to Pennsylvania from Scotland, has been honored by 
naming counties after him in Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and West Virginia; and a town in Wisconsin. Moor- 
head in Minnesota is named for General J. K. Moorhead of Pitts- 
burgh. Erwin in Steuben County, New York, was called after 
Colonel Arthur Erwin of Pennsylvania. Sterling Township and 
Sterling, a city in Illinois, received their names from Colonel 
Samuel Sterling of Pennsylvania. Pershing in South Carolina and 
Oklahoma honors General J. J. Pershing, whose ancestors resided 
in Pennsylvania. 

Wide as has been the influence of the leading men of Pennsyl- 
vania in place naming, it would be very wrong to think that only 
the prominent persons played a role. Stewart says truthfully that 
many’ towns took their names from unimportant men, and he 
quotes an epitaph in a cemetery at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, to 
prove his point: 


Here lies the body of Thomas Brown, 
Who was once the owner of this town.*? 


® Gannett and Martin, passim. 

= C. Hale Sipe, Fort Ligonier and Its Times (Harrisburg, Pa., 1932), pp. 
557 ff.; and Indian Wars, op. cit., p. 579. 

= Op. cit., p. 200. 
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Obscure individuals like Thomas Brown often affected place nam- 
ing in interesting and complicated ways. Said Mrs. Martin in this 
connection : 


Pea-pea [in Ohio] is a branch of Paint Creek. The first 
settlers found an old beech tree by a creek with the ini- 
tials “P.P.” cut in it, and named the run, the meadows 
drained by it, and subsequently a township in Pike 
County [Ohio] from the incident. Many years after- 
wards its origin was learned. Some emigrants from Red- 
stone Old Fort [Brownsville, Pennsylvania] came down 
the Ohio and, leaving their families at its mouth, the 
men ascended the Scioto to explore. One Peter Patrick 
cut his initials on the tree. Being surprised by Indians, 
and two of the party killed, they fled down the river, 
and pulled out with their families for Limestone, Ken- 
tucky. If there is any descendant of Peter Patrick pres- 
ent, I would like her to explain just why her ancestor 
wanted to leave the Redstone settlement the very year 
that my ancestor was laying out the town of Browns- 
ville in it.** 


A little time spent upon Hamill Kenny’s West Virginia Place 
Names will show how Pennsylvania influence was carried to that 
state by persons who were often obscure; many of them in the 
course of time have been forgotten. The process included the use 
of first names, names of landowners, names connected with coal 
and lumber companies, and various adventitious combinations. Out 
of many, the following are typical: Winifrede, for a Philadelphia 
girl; Brown’s Mills, for a man from Fayette County ; Worth, for 
Worth Kilpatrick of Connellsville, first president of the United 
Poca Coal Company; Beeson (Beason) Run, for Jonas Beeson, 
born in Beesontown, Pennsylvania; Womelsdorf, for O. C. Wom- 
elsdorf, a Pennsylvania coal operator in West Virgiriia ; Gamble’s 
Run, Gregg’s Knob, and Graham Mines, for three Pennsylvanians ; 
Jane Lew, also known as McWhorter, both names of Pennsylvania 
origin; Landisburg, for a Philadelphian who was secretary-treas- 
urer of a coal company ; Lorentz, for Jacob Lorentz of Lancaster ; 
Myersdale, or Myerstown, founded by a German colony formed in 
Philadelphia about 1835; Pageton, for a Philadelphian who was 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Company ; Procious, for its first 


® Martin, of. cit., p. 275. 
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postmaster, an immigrant from Pennsylvania; Ronceverte, named 
by Colonel C. C. Clay of Pennsylvania, who established it as a 
lumber town; Tanner, for a man of that name in Pennsylvania; 
Parkersburg, for Alexander Parker of Pennsylvania; Fetterman, 
for a resident of Pittsburgh who owned the land on which the town 
was settled, and so on, almost ad infinitum. 


Vv 


Pennsylvania’s cities and boroughs have been employed in other 
states as copiously for place naming as have the state’s people. A 
deliberate borrowing occurred in Oklahoma, where Philadelphia 
capitalists supplied money for the building of the Santa Fe across 
that state. As a consequence, Oklahoma stations on the Santa Fe 
echo Main Line stations west of Philadelphia, like Wayne, Paoli, 
Wynnewood, Berwyn, Overbrook, Ardmore, and Marietta.** 

The use of Wayne for a Santa Fe station shows counterclock- 
wise peregrination. It was used in Pennsylvania to honor the gen- 
eral who lived nearby and who was so important in place naming 
in the Ohio region. From the Middle West—as in Fort Wayne— 
it was carried to eastern Pennsylvania, and then to the Southwest. 
This matter of countermigration of place names is not unknown, 
although it is not the rule. In a few cases western names were 
brought to Pennsylvania, as for instance, Mexico, California, 
Rough and Ready, Palo Alto, Saltillo, Ashland (for Clay’s home), 
and Oregon and Texas Townships in Wayne County. 

The normal course, however, was westward, with some im- 
portant southward, and a little northward migration. For example, 
Prince Charles, who later became Charles I, named Plymouth in 
New England. The word travelled to Connecticut, and from there 
to the Susquehanna Valley ; then it was transported to many places 
in the West. Plymouth in West Virginia was so designated by two 
mining operators from the coal town in Pennsylvania. Plymouth 
Township and village in Rushland County, Ohio, got their names 
from settlers hailing from Plymouth in Pennsylvania. The name 
can also be found in Indiana and in Michigan.*® 


* Stewart, op. cit., p. 323. It is doubtful that Stewart is correct in calling 
Marietta a Main Line station on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The town, by 
the way, was named for the wives of the two original proprietors of the 
land (Espenshade, op. cit., p. 312). 

* Kenny and Gannett, passim; Stewart, p. 198. 
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The westward migration can be illustrated by examples of the 
transit of some of Pennsylvania’s city and borough names. A loyal 
son of the City of Brotherly Love who was on a tour might stay 
at a Philadelphia or a New Philadelphia in Ohio,** Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Tennessee, and Mississippi. A proud Pittsburgher 
could do even better. If he were willing to suffer the ignominy of 
putting up in either a New or South Pittsburg (without the 
“th”),8™ he could stay in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma (which also has a Pittsburg 
County), and Texas—a solid block of contiguous states. He could 
put up in Pittsburgh Landing, Arizona, and in Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia. In Oregon, there is a Pittsburgh** and in Idaho and Mon- 
tana the map shows a Gilmore and Pittsburgh Railroad. 

Of all Pennsylvania cities and boroughs, perhaps Lancaster is 
the most remarkable in respect to name carrying, because it is not 
one of the largest places in the state. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
named for the city in England; as already noted, Ebenezer Zane 
brought the word to Ohio; in turn, Lancaster in Missouri was 
named after Lancaster in Ohio. Professor Frank Luther Mott 
calls this process “progressive pioneering.”*® The~ influence of 
Lancaster did not, however, end with Missouri. Kentucky has 
a Lancaster; in Nebraska both a town and a county are desig- 
nated as Lancaster; and the city of Lincoln in Nebraska was at 
first called Lancaster.*° Lancaster in Oregon was named by a 
native of the Pennsylvania city, while Lancaster in California 
“presumably” had the same origin. A county seat in Wisconsin 


* He could also stay at Quaker City, Ohio. There is a Philadelphia in 
Jefferson County, New York, which was called after the Pennsylvania city. 
South Carolina once had a Philadelphia, too. 

* The spelling of this name has caused much controversy. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica says that Pittsburgh is the official spelling in the city seal and 
charter, but that the United States Geographic Board has adopted Pitts- 
burg. However, George Stimpson, in A Book About a Thousand Things 
(N. Y. and London, 1946), p. 307, states that in 1891 the United States 
Geographic Board decided on Pittsburg, but that there was so much local 
— the Board changed its mind in 1911 and accepted Pittsburgh as the 
spelling. 

Lewis A. McArthur, Oregon Geographic Names (Portland, 1944), p. 420. 

*® Quoted by Robert L. Ramsay, Allan W. Read, and Esther G. Leech, in 
“Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-names,” in The University of 
Missouri Studies, IX (Jan. 1, 1934), No. 1, p. 19. 

“Lilian L. Fitzpatrick, Nebraska Place Names in University of Nebraska 
Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism (Lincoln, Neb., 1925), No. 6, 
passim. 
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and a county in South Carolina were named by settlers from Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. There are other examples. 

Other Pennsylvania municipal names which have been carried 
elsewhere include Ligonier, Indiana, for Ligonier in Westmore- 
land County ; the town of Westmoreland in Kansas, for the Penn- 
sylvania County; York County and its seat of York (originally 
Yorkville) in South Carolina, for York in Pennsylvania; Chester 
County and town in South Carolina, for Chester, Pennsylvania ; 
Smethport in North Carolina because of a tanning extract which 
came from Smethport, Pennsylvania. Those whose ancestry is ob- 
vious include Gettysburg, South Dakota; New Castle, Nebraska; 
Harrisburg in Nebraska, in Ohio, and “presumably” in Oregon; 
Scranton in Iowa and in Mississippi; Altoona in Iowa, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin, There are many others. 

In summary, let it be stated that this study has not attempted a 
complete listing of all the places in other states which indicate 
Pennsylvania’s role in place naming. Such an aim would be im- 
possible of achievement in the space allotted. Gannett and other 
students of place naming have in their pages innumerable examples 
not mentioned in this essay. It is believed, however, that enough 
has been said to prove that the people of Penn’s Woods have 
played a leading part in a phase of their history which has not 
heretofore been appreciated. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


MEETING of the council was held in the office of the state 

historian in the State Museum Building, following the ses- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, in 
Harrisburg, on May 15. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, president of the 
Association, called the meeting to order at four o’clock. Members 
of the council present, in addition to Dr. Fortenbaugh and Secre- 
tary Philip S. Klein, included Drs. Alfred P. James, Milton W. 
Hamilton, J. Orion Oliphant, William A. Russ, Jr., Homer T. 
Rosenberger and S. K. Stevens. 

Secretary Klein presented a report on recent association affairs. 
All members present expressed gratification at the splendid success 
of the Association’s venture in publishing a series of pamphlets of 
general interest in the field of Pennsylvania history. President 
Fortenbaugh exhibited the second in the series, Dr. William W. 
Comfort’s fifty-seven page account of the Quakers and their in- 
fluence. Plans for yet a third pamphlet, on the Scotch-Irish, were 
presented by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger. Association finances are 
in a sound condition. A slow but respectable showing in increased 
membership was reported. 

An invitation to the Association to hold its annual meeting in 
Erie in October was received from the Erie County Historical So- 
ciety and Gannon College, of Erie. The co-operation of other north- 
western Pennsylvania colleges is expected. The invitation was ac- 
cepted and the meeting will be held in Erie, Friday and Saturday, 
October 22-23. Dr. Alfred P. James, University of Pittsburgh, was 
appointed chairman of the committee on program. Suggestions 
should be forwarded to Dr. James at an early date. All present 
welcomed the invitation to meet in northwestern Pennsylvania as 
most acceptable. The Association has never visited this section of 
the state, which is rich in history. 
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ANNUAL FEDERATION MEETING 


The forty-first Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies was held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, on May 15. It was one of the best attended meetings in recent 
years with some one hundred and fifty registrants, representing 
historical societies from every quarter of the commonwealth. The 
morning session featured a highly successful and suggestive panel 
discussion led by Allen C. Harman, assistant county superintendent 
of schools for Montgomery County, on “The Historical Societies 
and the Schools.” Participating were Miss Anita Conte, student 
of Divine Academy, Pittsburgh; Miss Elizabeth Morrow, State 
College Schools ; Ira Kreider, Abington Schools; Leo Wilt, Brad- 
ford County Historical Society; Brother Joseph Panzar, S.M., 
principal of North Catholic High School, Pittsburgh ; and W. Clay 
Burkholder, assistant county superintendent of schools of Mifflin 
County. 

Many suggestions as to ways in which historical societies can be 
of assistance to the schools were brought out. The Mifflin County 
competitive, objective, local history examination received very 
favorable attention. The need for more material on local history for 
the use of teachers and students was stressed. It becomes more and 
more clear that this is a major need if the present requirement in 
Pennsylvania history is to be a success in the schools. Increased use 
of historical society museums, preparation of visual aids, and pro- 
vision for speakers on local history are other ways in which the 
societies can help. Stress was placed on the fact that societies should 
endeavor to meet needs of the schools at the school level and in 
close co-operation with public school teachers rather than relying 
solely upon teacher or pupil membership in societies. 

Following the luncheon, Frank M. Warner of New York City, 
one of the leading collectors and singers of American folk music, 
presented an hour of folk songs, many collected in neighboring 
New York. The importance of folk music and folklore as a part 
of the documentation of our history was emphasized by Mr. 
Warner. This program opened the way for the afternoon panel led 
by Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, recently appointed state folklorist 
under the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, on 
“Folklore and the Historical Societies.” Noted Pennsylvania folk- 
lorists on the panel included Samuel P. Bayard of the Pennsylvania 
State College; George Korson, collector of songs of the Pennsyl- 
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vania mining folk and editor of the forthcoming anthology of 
Pennsylvania folklore ; Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, of the Berks His- 
torical Society ; and Miss Edith Patterson, librarian of the Potts- 
ville Public Library. From New York came Dr. Louis C. Jones, 
director of the New York State Historical Association and editor 
of the New York Folklore Quarterly. Accompanying him was Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson of Cornell University, president of the New 
York Folklore Society. The importance of folklore as a part of the 
body of American historical tradition, and suggestions as to ways 
in which historical societies might promote its preservation and 
collection were brought out in the discussion. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hensyl of Berwick was elected president of the 
Federation for the coming year, the first woman to occupy the office. 
Mrs. Marjorie Wendell of Pottstown was elected fourth vice-presi- 
dent. This is a tribute to the increasing activity of women in his- 
torical society work. Louis J. Heizman of Reading was designated 
as first vice-president ; Charles F. Jenkins of Philadelphia was con- 
tinued as second vice-president. Robert S. Bates of Meadville was 
returned to the office of third vice-president. Dr. S. K. Stevens was 
re-elected as executive secretary, and Merle H. Deardorff was 
chosen treasurer, with Miss Dolores J. Malloy as assistant treas- 
urer. R. N. Williams, 2nd, director of The Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, and C. H. Martin of Lancaster, were re-elected to 
the executive committee. 

Among several resolutions adopted at the meeting was one di- 
rected to Governor Duff, respectfully urging that the chief execu- 
tive “reconsider the possibilities of planning and constructing an 
Archives, Museum, and History Building as a memorial to William 
Penn.” The need for such action is based upon “the urgent need for 
better facilities for the conservation of Pennsylvania’s priceless 
public records, historical manuscripts, and other evidences of its 
past greatness.” A resolution commending the governor upon his 
wise appointments to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission was adopted. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh was chairman 
of the resolutions committee, and was aided by Dr. Frederic K. 
Miller and C. W. Lillibridge. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The annual report of the Chester County Historical Society, re- 
cently issued, is another evidence of the high quality of local his- 
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torical society endeavor in this state. Total receipts of the society 
in 1947 amounted to $7,723.58. The county commissioners ap- 
propriated $1,500 of this amount. Contributions totaled $3,689.62 ; 
dues provided an income of $1,817. The curators, Miss Dorothy B. 
Lapp and Bart Anderson, report the acquisition of over two thou- 
sand manuscripts and maps and important additions to newspaper 
collections. Visitors during the year totaled sixteen hundred and 
thirty-four, including thirty-seven school and six club groups. Vis- 
itors came from seventeen different states, showing a wide use of 
collections. The membership of the society is now eight hundred 
and seventy-nine. The May 20 meeting of the society returned Dr. 
Francis Harvey Green to the presidency. Miss Dorothy B. Lapp 
continues as corresponding secretary and may be addressed at the 
society in West Chester. Incidentally, we note that the society has 
increased its dues from two to three dollars. 


The Bradford County Historical Society membership drive con- 
tinues to produce results. While the goal of a thousand members is 
a most ambitious one, we should not be surprised at its near attain- 
ment under the energetic leadership of President Leo Wilt. The 
society plan to hold meetings in key towns of the county has been 
worked out. The April meeting was at Canton in the Presbyterian 
Church, and the first of three such regional meetings. Papers were 
presented by Canton historians on subjects of interest. We feel that 
such a program of bringing the county historical society meetings 
to the people in various sections of the county is highly worth-while 
and should be encouraged. 


The Historical Society of Berks County is a literal beehive of 
activity in connection with its part in the Reading bicentennial. The 
annual public lecture series has been devoted to this theme. In 
April, Jan V. Deelman, Reading attorney, spoke on “Two Cen- 
turies of the Law in Berks County.” On May 14, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg discussed “The Medical Profession in Reading.” The 
society has announced the printing of Two Centuries of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, available on August 1, of this year. Its some three 
hundred pages have been written by Dr. Raymond W. Albright and 
constitute the official bicentennial history sponsored by the city’s 
bicentennial committee. 

Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, curator of the Historical Society of 
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Berks County, has resigned his position with the society, to carry 
on his researches in folklore. Dr. Arthur D. Graeff of Philadelphia, 
known for his textbook in the field of Pennsylvania history and for 
his writings on the Pennsylvania Germans, is to become the new 
curator of the Berks society. 


In Adams County the historical society is calling the attention of 
the Adams County commissioners to the fact that 1950 will mark 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of that county. Dr. Robert 
Fortenbaugh is chairman of a sesquicentennial committee appointed 
by the society to promote the idea with the county officials. Our 
Pennsylvania counties and towns are indeed reaching maturity. It 
is a hopeful sign that many are planning well in advance and along 
constructive lines to recognize these significant anniversary occa- 
sions. May they result in more and better county and local histories 


A meeting of the Potter County Historical Society was held on 
April 23. William Shear presented an interesting history of the old 
tannery once located in Coudersport on the east side of Woodlawn 
Avenue. It was first operated by water power and a typical ex- 
ample of the tanning industry which prevailed in this region in 
early days. 


Fifty years of life and progress were celebrated by the Lebanon 
County Historical Society during the week of April 18. Representa- 
tives from neighboring counties were invited to participate in meet- 
ings at the Hauck Memorial Building, Lebanon headquarters of 
the society. Dr. Herbert Beck, president of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society, delivered the opening address on Monday eve- 
ning, April 19. April 20 was Berks County Night. The Lebanon 
countians adopted an unusual method of observing the anniversary 
in thus inviting representatives of neighbor counties to speak on 
relationships with Lebanon County. 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society was held at Doylestown on May 1. Paul Bleyden is en- 
gaged in cataloguing all of the society’s rich and varied manuscripts. 
“Treasures of Our Manuscript Collections” was the subject of a 
paper presented before the meeting by Mr. Bleyden. Edward R. 
Barnsley of Newtown was re-elected president of the society. 
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In Clinton County, modern weapons of war will be used in an 
endeavor to locate historical records, strange as this may sound. 
The story stems from an effort to locate the strong box which may 
contain the legendary declaration of independence adopted under 
the Tiadaghton Elm, near present Jersey Shore, by the Fair Play 
men on July 4, 1776. A mine detector secured from the War De- 
partment will be used in the endeavor to find the box, supposed to 
have been buried in the vicinity of Fort Horn. 


The May 18 meeting of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania was devoted to the annual “University of Pittsburgh 
Night” with Dr. John W. Oliver and the University department 
of history arranging the program. “David Dick, a pioneer in- 
ventor in Western Pennsylvania” was presented by Dr. Robert D. 


Duncan ; while Selvin Schmidt spoke on “The Telephone Comes to 
Pittsburgh.” 


The annual meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was 
held on May 24 in the Science Library at The Hill School. Two 
reels of motion picture film were shown, one of which narrated the 
story of “Our Constitution” and its Philadelphia setting. 


“Old Inns of Delaware County” was the theme presented before 
the regular spring meeting of the Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety on May 11 by Freas B. Snyder. Pennsylvania’s historic inns 
and taverns, so many of which are still standing in all parts of the 
Commonwealth, deserve more attention. 


The May meeting of the Muncy Historical Society featured a 
paper read by Daniel Little of Picture Rocks, on “The Chautauqua 
Movement in Lycoming County, with Special Reference to Picture 
Rocks.” The story of Chautauqua is an important chapter in our 
cultural history and worthy of investigation on a local basis through- 
out Pennsylvania. It is a good subject for a paper. 


Members of the Friends Historical Association were invited by 
Willistown Friends to join in commemorating the 150th anniver- 


sary of their Meetinghouse on May 22 at Willistown Meetinghouse, 
Chester County. 
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“The Story of Valley Forge” was presented by the Rev. John 
Robbins Hart at the regular April 21 meeting of the City History 
Society of Philadelphia held at the Atwater Kent Museum. The so- 
ciety’s series of Saturday excursions to points of interest in Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity was again inaugurated in April. A point of 
particular interest was the first Baptist Church at Sixteenth and 
Samsom in Philadelphia now celebrating its 250th anniversary. 


“Something Old and Something New” was the subject of the 
talk by Homer Young before the April 6 meeting of the Adams 
County Historical Society. On May 4, the society engaged in an 
historical tour to the area of Two Taverns and Barlow. 


“A History of the Frankford Athletic Association” was pre- 
sented at the March 9 meeting of The Historical Society of Frank- 
ford. This is another field worthy of investigation by those seeking 
new topics for local historical studies. The history of sport has not 
received adequate attention either in the state or localities. 


The April 24 meeting of The Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held at the society building in Norristown. The two 
winners of the annual high school essay contest read their essays. 
J. Bennett Nolan then delivered an address entitled “Our River.” 
In it he portrayed, in his usual interesting manner, salient features 
of the history of the Schuylkill River, the story of which Mr. Nolan 
is writing for the “Rivers of America” series. Rudolf Hommel has 
been forced to tender his resignation as the society’s librarian and 
curator. Any person interested in this position is invited to con- 
tact Kirke Bryan, president of the society. 


The Snyder County Historical Society has issued another of its 
publications known as The Snyder County Historical Society Bulle- 
tin. “Insurance Speculation in Snyder County” is covered in an 
article by Dr. George F. Dunkelberger. It was read before the so- 
ciety on April 18, 1947. Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., has an article 
on “The Coming of Electricity to Snyder County,” read to the so- 
ciety in 1945. The Snyder countians have announced plans for pub- 
lication of the long-projected history of the county which has been 
in preparation the past several years. It promises to provide a well- 
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rounded and competent history of the county. Inquiries should be 
directed to Dr. George F. Dunkelberger at Selinsgrove. 


Mr. Edwin B. Calloway, Honesdale newspaper man, has been 
forced by reason of ill health to resign his post as secretary of the 
Wayne County Historical Society. Mr. Calloway’s service has ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-three years, dating back to 1925. 
He is the author of Wayne County in Tabloid, a pioneer venture 
in streamlining county history. Mrs. Myrtle Newton has assumed 
the secretaryship. The May 28 meeting of the society was addressed 
by Dr. S. K. Stevens on “Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historic 
Heritage.” 


“A Williamsport Forty-Niner” was the talk given before the 
Lycoming County Historical Society at its March 18 meeting by 
Bruce A. Hunt, managing editor of the Williamsport Sun. Mr. 
Hunt based his narrative upon an account of the personal experi- 
ences of the late Eber Culver, Williamsport architect. Russell H. 
Rhoads, head of the social studies department in the Williamsport 
Schools, has been elected president of the Lycoming society. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society has received on loan an 
original Washington letter. It is the property of J. D. Shreve, de- 
partment of industrial relations, Western Electric Company, and 
was written by Washington to Mr. Shreve’s great-grandfather on 
July 28, 1794, from Philadelphia. The letter bears upon Washing- 
ton’s land interests in Fayette County. 


Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia has retired from the 
presidency of the American Jewish Historical Society, after twenty- 
seven years of service. Lee M. Friedman of Boston has been elected 
to the office. A Museum of American-Jewish historical material, to 
be located at Washington, D. C., has been projected by the society. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The historic Hessian Guard House at Carlisle Barracks, built in 
1775 by captured Hessians, will become a musem, serving the army 
post committee. Opened in April, it promises to constitute a valu- 


’ 
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able addition to the historical interest which the post already pos- 
sesses in so large measure. 


The rich folk traditions of the upper Mahanoy Valley area in 
Northumberland County are being preserved and given new life 
by the Upper Mahanoy school and its Pennsylvania Dutch week 
programs. Each year a week-long program is devoted to this ac- 
tivity. It is an interesting example of what the schools can con- 
tribute to preserving local folklore and history. 


Henry Howard Eddy assumed his duties as chief of the public 
records division of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission on June 1. His experience in public records administration 
in New York and North Carolina assures Pennsylvania of one of 
the leaders in the field as director of future plans and program. The 
appointment gives new life to the proposal for a suitable public 
records and history building at Harrisburg. 


Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel has accepted a position as professor of 
history at the State Teachers College at Farmville, Virginia. His 
interest in Pennsylvania’s history remains unabated and there have 
been rumors that Dr. Schlegel may undertake a history of the Read- 
ing Company. His work on Gowen provides an excellent back- 
ground. 


Dr. Roy F. Nichols is not only the author of two recently 
published major contributions to American historical literature, 
but also has been honored by appointment as visiting professor of 
American history at Cambridge for the coming year. Pennsyl- 
vanians should by this date be aware of the fact that in the person 
of Dr. Nichols the state has one of the nation’s leading historians. 


Senior Scholastic has conducted for many years a series of con- 
tests in various fields of public school endeavor leading to a series 
of awards for achievement. This year one of the fields was the writ- 
ing of an original historical article, preferably on some phase of 
local history and utilizing source materials. Judges for the his- 
torical article contest were Drs. Harold U. Faulkner, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., and S. K. Stevens. First prize went to Patricia 
J. Ingham of Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, by unanimous decision. 
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Miss Ingham’s article was based upon original letters written to 
her great-grandfather during the Civil War, and was titled “U. S. 
Colored Troops in the Civil War.” Third prize in the contest went 
to Mary Ellen Berneski of Latrobe, Pennsylvania. Two Pennsyl- 
vania students were in the fourth prize group. This is quite a trib- 
ute to Pennsylvania’s program of presenting loca! history in its 
public schools. 


The Annual Report of the Ohio State Historical and Arch- 
aeological Society for 1947 has just been issued. The cover shows 
the beautiful new State Museum building projected at Columbus. 
Pennsylvania should take note. The research and publications pro- 
gram of the Ohio organization is ambitious and forward looking. 
Of particular interest is a state-wide newspaper microfilming proj- 
ect which involves over half a hundred Ohio newspapers. 


Recently we heard a comment to the effect that Pennsylvania 
was somewhat behind comparable states in its historical program 
and activities, especially states with a strong state historical so- 
ciety. We believe this viewpoint overlooks entirely the fact that any 
comparison of historical activity in Pennsylvania with such states 
legitimately should include at least the work done by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 
These agencies combine the functions performed by the typical 
state historical organization in the Middle West. On such a basis 
of comparison Pennsylvania will appear to be a leader. Fortunately, 
the first time perhaps in the record of historical activity in the state, 
all three of the major Pennsylvania historical agencies, both gov- 
ernmental and private, are working in close accord and with a 
marked community of interest and sharing of leadership. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has made 
a grant of $1,500 to Mr. William A. Sullivan, Columbia Univer- 
sity candidate for the Ph.D. degree, to complete a study of labor 
in Pennsylvania in the pre-Civil War era. The revision of Frontier 
Forts of Pennsylvania, work on the history of art and architecture, 
a study of the nineteenth-century iron industry, and the labor his- 
tory project promise major contributions to Pennsylvania history 
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from the Commission’s subsidy for research. Several other less ex- 
tensive projects are being aided in various ways. 


Members of the Commission staff in Harrisburg are at work on 
equally significant projects. A carefully edited atlas of early Penn- 
sylvania maps, an edited edition of the Papers of Colonel Henry 
Bouquet, the history of early Pennsylvania land companies, and a 
series of popular and informational bulletins constitute the staff 
projects now actively in progress. 


The newly founded National Society of Autograph Collectors 
held its first annual meeting at Ann Arbor under auspices of the 
William L. Clements Library on May 17-18. A truly amazing 
amount of valuable historical documents are held by the hundreds 
of American collectors. When one considers that institutions of the 
calibre of the Clements Library, and various manuscript collections 
of major depositories through the nation represent the work of 
collectors, the importance of the rdle of the collector in conserving 
historical materials is quite evident. There is need for the profes- 
sional and amateur historian to become better acquainted with the 
collectors. The newly organized society plans to prepare a guide 
to collectors and their fields of interest in order that historians may 
know and make use of collections. Dr. Joseph Field, M.D., of Joliet, 
Illinois, is president of the society. E. B. Long, 403 North Green- 
view Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois, is secretary and editor. In- 
formation concerning the organization may best be obtained from 
Mrs. Otto Madlener, 874 Hill Road, Winnetka, Illinois ; or Richard 
Maass, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 17. 


Work on the revision and bringing down to date of Writings 
on Pennsylvania History is nearly completed. It is hoped the His- 
torical and Museum Commission will be able to put the bulletin to 
press not later than September, 1948. 


“Theodore Presser, the Centenary of a Philadelphia Musical 
Pioneer,” is the title of a most interesting article by Dr. James 
Francis Cooke in The Philadelphia Forum, for May. Dr. Cooke is 
editor of The Etude and president of Presser Foundation. The arti- 
cle is of more than ordinary importance. 
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Through University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, it is 
possible to obtain a microfilm print of the major periodicals of 
eighteenth-century America. Of course many of these periodicals 
were Philadelphia magazines. While a print of single periodicals 
is not available and the entire collection must be purchased, the 
cost is approximately $450. It is a valuable collection of material. 
Periodicals since 1800 are also being microfilmed. Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from University Microfilms. 


The Pennylvania Historical and Museum Commission is anxious 
to secure access to acceptable master’s or doctoral theses, and other 
similar unpublished manuscripts on Pennsylvania history, with a 
view to creating a central microfilm file of such material as a part 
of its historical collections. Anyone knowing of unpublished but 
worthwhile manuscripts and articles would perform a service in 
calling attention to such material. 


The Commission program for collecting source material is mak- 
ing progress. The file of photostat copies of early Pennsylvania 
maps already has reached proportions which justify the claim that 
it is the largest single collection available in any one depository. 
The entire Pennsylvania miscellaneous collection in the New York 
Public Library has been filmed and contains a miscellany of valu- 
able material ranging from the colonial era to 1900. It is now be- 
ing catalogued to make it more usable. From the Gage and Harmar 
Papers in the William L. Clements Library, every letter and docu- 
ment of any bearing upon Pennsylvania is being filmed. These col- 
lections are indispensable for the study of the Pennsylvania frontier 
between 1760 and 1792. The Chalmars Papers on Philadelphia and ~ 
Pennsylvania from the New York Public Library, together with 
material from other collections in that library, are now available on 
film. From the New York Historical Society the Commission has 
secured a film of the Joseph Reed Papers, material from the 
O’Reilly Papers bearing on the frontier and Indian affairs, and 
other items. A survey of Canadian depositories has yielded out- 
standing results and arrangements are being made to secure by 
film or photostat a considerable quantity of significant maps and 
documents of the utmost importance. The search for material in 
out-of-state depositories is still under way. All material secured is 
being placed in the newly created library organization of the Com- 
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mission, situated in the State Museum Building. A new Recordak 
microfilm reader is available and those who wish to consult the ma- 
terial, even at this date, are free to do so. 


The Commission is anxious to locate private collections of docu- 
ments and papers either in or out of the state. Members of the 
Association could help materially by informing the writer of any 
such material which they may know about. An important collec- 
tion of papers of Col. George Morgan was recently located in the 
hands of a descendant. A file of the very earliest issues of the 
Western Telegraph, important western Pennsylvania organ pub- 
lished at Washington, has been located in Kansas and will be 
filmed. There are many persons who hold highly treasured family 
papers, which they would not place in any depository but which 
they will consent to have microfilmed. Letters, diaries, documents, 
early newspapers, church and business records are especially im- 
portant. Wherever the originals cannot be acquired, arrangements 
for microfilming or photostating can be made. But the Commission 
historians do need help in locating such materials. 


Frank W. Melvin, well known Philadelphia attorney and Hon- 
orary Governor Ad Vitam of the Swedish Colonial Society, has 
been appointed chairman of the Pennsylvania Swedish Pioneer 
Commission by Governor Duff. Other members are Col. Robert 
Morris, Charles Sinnickson, Branton H. Henderson, Mrs. James 
Starr, Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, Col. Samuel Price Wethrill, 
Ormond Rambo, Jr., Mrs. Walter Wheeler, Rev. John Craig Roak, 
Rev. James H. Lamb, and Rev. C. Willard Carlson. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania is planning a his- 
tory of the Bell system in Pennsylvania. Assisting in the project is 
the Historical Committee of the Telephone Pioneers. Three mem- 
bers of the committee are busily engaged in rounding up every bit 
of source material which can be located bearing on the history of 
the industry. J. S. Foster, Room 400, 416 Seventh Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh; George Davey, Bell Telephone Building, Harrisburg; and 
W. K. Hoyer, 1835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, are in charge of 
this work for western, central, and eastern Pennsylvania. Any per- 
son acquainted with any type of records, directories, or any ma- 
terial bearing on local history of the telephone is urged to get in 
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touch with one of these men. All material collected will form a 
part of Bell Telephone Company permanent archives and be of aid 
in preparing the comprehensive history of the Bell in the state. 
The company is to be congratulated on the project. 


John Witthoft has been appointed to direct the work in Penn- 
sylvania archaeology under the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, replacing Dr. Claude Schaeffer, who resigned 
to accept a position with the National Park Service. Mr. Witthoft 
is a product of the University of Pennsylvania and University of 
Michigan graduate departments in archaeology and anthropology 
and is well equipped to develop this field of work in the state. 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton of Albright College will be a visiting 
professor of history at the summer session of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson has been announced as the 1948 winner 
of the $1,000 Loubat first prize awarded every five years for the 
best works published in the English language bearing on the his- 
tory, geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics 
of North America. Dr. Gipson’s monumental history of the British 
Empire prior to the American Revolution has won for him this 
high honor. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITeD By J. OrIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860. By 
Louis Hartz. Foreword by Benjamin F. Wright. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 366. $4.00.) 


This is an important book. It is one of four similar studies of politico- 
economic thought and action which the Committee on Research in Economic 
History has promoted. The companion studies relate to Massachusetts, 
Georgia, and Illinois. 

For more than half a century students of American civilization as well as 
laymen have generally accepted the point of view that America before 1860 
was a land of farmers and that this period was an era of laissez-faire and 
sturdy individualism in which governments, both state and national, acting 
as passive policemen, allowed free range to individual enterprise. Recently, 
Professor Joseph Dorfmann in his penetrating study, The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization, has demonstrated beyond doubt that the first of these 
assumptions is open to question. And now Professor Hartz in the book under 
review proves conclusively that, in Pennsylvania at least, the second assump- 
tion is a myth. 

No one acquainted with the intellectual climate of the United States before 
the War between the States can doubt, as Professor Wright points out in 
his foreword, that there was an acceleration of both the theory and the 
practice of individualism so far as it concerned civil, legal, and political 
rights. But in the realm of things economic, particularly state control, it was 
far different. Instead of pursuing a policy of laissez-faire, the State of 
Pennsylvania during the period covered by this volume was deeply interested 
and deeply involved in everything relating to things economic. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Hartz shows beyond any shadow of doubt that the objectives of 
economic policy cherished by the state ramified into virtually every phase of 
business activity; that they were the constant preoccupations of politicians 
and entrepreneurs ; and that they evoked interest- or pressure-group struggles 
of the first magnitude. No one who reads this volume can help seeing that the 
government assumed the job of shaping decisively the contours of the state’s 
economic life. 

In reaching his conclusions Professor Hartz overlooked no facet of activity. 
His clear and exhaustive analysis covers such items as the post-Revolution 
business charters to individuals, partnerships, and later corporations engaged 
in banking, transportation, mining, and manufacturing; the mixed enterprise 
in which the government and the private investor shared; the entrepreneurial 
function of the state; and the public regulatory policy involving myriad 
regulations governing trading, rates, prices, service, employment of children, 
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hours of labor, lien and stay laws, public education, deficit spending, and 
pump priming. He indicates, too, how geographical differences and regional 
self-interest, cyclical changes, racial items, ideological attitudes and doctrines, 
party structure, conflicts between the executive and legislative branches of 
government, and cultural lag frequently, if not constantly, contributed to the 
shaping of the state’s policy. 

Because of administrative failure, not all the objectives of the state in the 
economic field were even partially achieved. The reasons for administrative 
failure, as Professor Hartz indicates, “were imbedded deep in the economic 
and political history of the time. Produced by an expanding commercial 
capitalism, important sectors of policy were hopelessly involved in a bitter 
interstate sectional competition. In a state split up to begin with by unusual 
geographic and group factors, this involvement persistently frustrated the 
pursuit of coherent plans. No one can study the undisciplined granting of 
charters, the disorganized allotment of mixed corporation investments in the 
transportation area, the helter-skelter growth of local disconnected lines in 
the public-works program, without perceiving the damaging impact of the 
sectional factor and the political trading which it involved. The party system 
was hopelessly inadequate to the task of unifying policy on a state-wide 
plane. Organizationally decentralized, it was itself largely at the mercy of 
sectional and pressure-group forces. . . . What was needed was a stable and 
expert administrative system.” 

After summarizing the theory back of state action in which the concept 
of the popular community was central, the author shows how in the decade 
of the 1850’s spokesmen for the corporations, now growing in number and 
power, launched an attack on the state. Here, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was among the leaders. This anti-state movement reached maturity during 
and after the Civil War when the corporate system was confronted not only 
by the traditional intervention of the state, but also by the intervention of 
an expanding national government. It was then, and not before, that laissez- 
faire came into its own. 

One last word. This excellent study admirably illustrates what can be 
done in the field of the social sciences by taking a problem which cuts across 
related disciplines. This is a “must” book for all social scientists. 

Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 
1607-1776. By Abbot Emerson Smith. Published for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Va. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 435. $5.00.) 


Labor was perhaps the most important European export to colonial 
America. The indentured servant and the redemptioner were essential to the 
development of all the colonies south of New England, and in the West 
Indies European servants were also sought to augment the white minority. 
Between one half and two thirds of the immigrants to the colonies outside 
of New England came as servants. Since the basic need for labor was eco- 
nomic, the servant was treated as a commodity and the servant trade was 
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governed by considerations of profit and loss. It is this fact, as well as 
British policy, which explains why the immigration of convicts was not 
stopped before the Revolution. The search for profits also explains why 
kidnapping was practiced, why agents sought out redemptioners, and why all 
colonies accepted and enforced the system of indentured servitude. But 
despite the economic sanction upon which servitude rested, Mr. Smith believes 
that the lot of the indentured servant was not unbearable by contemporary 
standards. Certainly he shows that the colonial courts offered a genuine if 
limited protection to bondsmen. His careful comparative study of the servants’ 
legal status, as it became defined in different colonies by law and custom, is 
one of the most useful parts of his book. 

Colonists in Bondage is an objective treatment of the immigrant bond 
servant. It deals with the voluntary servant, the convict, the political prisoner, 
and the redemptioner. It reveals how servants were recruited, how they were 
transported, and what awaited them in the New World. The author is 
thoroughly familiar with the British background of the majority of the 
immigrants, but pays less attention to the background of those from the 
Continent. He includes as full a treatment of transportation to the West 
Indies as to the mainland colonies. Because of the breadth of his work, no 
one region receives particular attention, but there is some valuable informa- 
tion on Pennsylvania. Philadelphia was a center of the trade, but, except for 
a number of Irish felons, few convicts came to Pennsylvania. On the other 
hand, as is well known, many redemptioners found their way to Philadelphia, 
even though a head tax was levied on Germans and Irish in 1729-30, in an 
apparent attempt to curtail their immigration. Some of the best records of 
eighteenth-century indentures were those kept by the mayor of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Smith makes good use of these and of other pertinent Pennsylvania 
material. The book is written in clear, direct style. It has a good bibliography 
and index and includes a statistical appendix. 

The most significant contribution made by the author is his estimate of 
the general character of the servant immigrant. The convicts were a bad lot; 
the other indentured servants, if not the redemptioners, represented, with few 
exceptions, the lower segment of their native society. He believes that not 
more than one tenth ever became prosperous citizens, while another tenth 
obtained positions as artisans. Some returned to Europe, many died, and 
the rest swelled the ranks of the colonial poor. In this conclusion, as in 
several others, the author is in substantial agreement with the conclusions 
found in Richard B. Morris’ Government and Labor in Early America 
(N. Y., 1946). 

Tulane University Francis G. JAMES 


Gulielma: Wife of William Penn. By L. V. Hodgkin (Mrs. Jean Holds- 
worth). (London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. xviii, 227. $4.50.) 


We have been ready to prize Guli Penn somewhat on faith because of her 
husband’s well-known tributes to the treasure he possessed for twenty-two 
years of married life. But by throwing light from all available sources, Mrs. 
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Holdsworth has done much to cause the rather shadowy figure of Penn’s 
first wife to stand out more clearly. In this appropriately illustrated book 
the author has found the background for her principal figure in the follow- 
ing sources: Maria Webb’s The Penns and Peningtons, John Aubrey’s Brief 
Lives Chiefly of Contemporaries, The History of the Life of Thomas Ell- 
wood, The Works of Isaac Penington, A. C. Myers’ William Penn’s Early 
Life in Brief, William Penn’s Works, George Fox’s The Short Journal and 
Itinerary Journals, and Experiences in the Life of Mary Penington. 

Guli is made to emerge from the group of the Puritan gentry who sur- 
rounded her in time and place by an ingenious division of the book into six 
sections devoted respectively to Mary Penington, Isaac Penington, Thomas 
Ellwood, Gulielma (Springett) the young heiress, William Penn, and finally 
Guli Penn. The subject of the book was the posthumous daughter of Sir 
William Springett and Mary Proude. In fact, she was given the formidable 
name of Gulielma Maria Posthuma Springett, but the third name happily 
gained no currency and she was known as Gulielma Maria Springett when 
she was married to Penn in 1672. In the meantime her widowed mother 
found her soul’s mate in young Isaac Penington, the son of Sir Isaac Pening- 
ton, once Lord Mayor of London and a member of the High Court of Justice 
which tried Charles I. 

In reading this book with its interesting material now contributed by Dr. 
Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard University, we are transported into the family 
atmosphere of a group of rural Quaker gentry of a higher social class than 
the first Publishers of Truth who had turned them to Quakerism. The homes 
of the Peningtons and later of the Penns in Buckinghamshire formed a 
foyer of English Quakerism for about three decades like that of the Fells at 
Swarthmoor Hall. Mary (Proude Springett) Penington was born in the 
same year as George Fox (1624) and, like his, her spiritual longings went 
unsatisfied until her marriage to that gentle soul Isaac Penington, with 
whom she was “convinced” of the Truth in 1658 by Fox himself. 

Mary Penington’s Experiences, written for her grandson Springett Penn, 
is a precious literary and spiritual document, revealing the doubts and long- 
ings shared by many intelligent “seekers” who were caught off base between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism under the Protectorate. We may wish that 
Guli had practiced her mother’s gift more often, for we should then have 
had more light on her famous husband. As it is, we must be satisfied with 
the testimony of others, notably of Ellwood, the self-effacing and silent 
admirer of Guli, and of William himself, who had no inhibitions when it 
came to-writing about his family. 

In short, we can see in this gifted group of early Quakers, who knew 
persecution and imprisonment for their faith under the Restoration, one of 
the most attractive Quaker societies of which we have record. Though she 
never came to Pennsylvania, as did Hannah Callowhill, Guli Penn will 
remain ever for us on this side of the Atlantic the central figure of charm 
and romance in the early life of our Founder. Any reader may extend his 
acquaintance with the times of Penn in a most agreeable manner by a 
perusal of this book. 


Haverford, Pa. W. W. Comrort 
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The Overland Trail. By Jay Monaghan. [Jay Monaghan, ed., The American 
Trails Series.| (Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany [c. 1947]. Pp. [ii], 431. $3.75.) 


Mr. Monaghan’s contribution to the American Trails Series is obviously 
aimed at non-technical but discriminating readers of United States history. It 
will certainly please a large portion of that public. Using the accepted texts, 
as of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Fremont’s explorations, the Donner 
party’s journey into tragedy, he digests them expertly. His narrative flows 
swiftly and smoothly; the “drama” is effectively presented through skillful 
characterizing touches and well-placed emphasis; the introduction of a few 
individuals into successive chapters preserves the continuity of trail travel 
over half a century. Almost anyone but a student of the subject will read 
The Overland Trail with attention, continuous interest, and much pleasure. 

For the historian, however, the genuine pleasure of reading this well- 
written and well-constructed volume is sharply and often limited. 

For .one thing, there are too many errors of both fact and interpretation. 
Of fact, they range from the misspelling of Grays Harbor (p. 26) to the 
creation of Oregon Territory before the determination of the United States- 
Canadian boundary (p. 212). Misinterpretations abound, either the result of 
haste or of inadequate familiarity with the localities and periods: examples, 
to skip through the book, include the statement of the effect of Gray’s dis- 
covery of the Columbia River (p. 25), the discussion of the diplomatic phases 
of the Astor enterprise (p. 118), and the complete misconstruction of gov- 
ernment in the Pacific Northwest, 1841-1847 (p. 259 and elsewhere). 

For another thing, Mr. Monaghan neglects to use later studies that correct 
the misstatements and misconceptions of his sources. Consequently, many 
passages in original diaries, especially, do not receive proper interpretation: 
the reader often gets a false idea of climate, geography, persons, and events. 
To judge from the text, only the commonly accepted sources, primary and 
secondary, and often the less critical, were used. The Bibliographical Note 
and the titles cited also indicate so much; and both lists are valueless, either 
as reading lists for the many whose interest will be simulated by the book, 
or as check lists of publications on the subject. This same stricture applies 
to the maps, which are often inaccurate or confused and seldom adequate. 

Actually, the book is not about the “Overland Trail.” Although there is 
considerable in it about routes and terrain and seasonal hazards, the casual 
reader is not impressed by the fact that the overland route was not a high- 
way with constant conditions, but a complex of land and weather, of fauna 
and flora, that changed day by day and year by year. Although much of the 
color and motion of life on the trail is presented convincingly and movingly 
as Mr. Monaghan writes about some who traveled—or started on—the way 
west, the significance of that great, history-changing migration of which they 
were a part is not expressed. 

Superior as it now stands to most books of its kind, not a great deal of 
work will be required to make the next edition historically sound—and an 
excellent book in every respect. 

Oregon Historical Society LANCASTER POLLARD 
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The Quakers: A Brief Account of Their Influence on Pennsylvania. By 
William Wistar Comfort. [Pennsylvania History Studies, No. 2.] (Get- 
tysburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical Association, 1948. Pp. 57. $.50.) 


No one has done more in recent years to disseminate information about 
the Society of Friends than William Wistar Comfort, President Emeritus 
of Haverford College. Author of Just Among Friends (reprinted as The 
Quaker Way of Life), of William Penn: A Tercentenary Estimate, and of 
the recent William Penn and Our Liberties, he has left the reading public 
without excuse for continuing to regard the Quakers as an extinct religious 
sect notable chiefly for plain bonnets and plain language or for associating 
them only with whiskey and oats. In the pamphlet here under review, the 
second in the series launched last year by the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, Dr. Comfort attacks the last stronghold of ignorance concerning 
the Society of Friends—the Quaker State itself! 

Writing in an easy, popular style, Dr. Comfort divides his pamphlet into 
three sections. In the first he gives a lucid explanation of the basic Quaker 
beliefs and a luminous account of the physical sufferings and spiritual 
triumphs of the Friends in England before Pennsylvania’s founding. In the 
second section he takes up the contribution of William Penn and his co- 
religionists to the political development of Pennsylvania, a contribution con- 
fined, as he acknowledges, chiefly to the first formative century. In the final 
section, devoted to Quaker life in Pennsylvania, he concerns himself with 
such interesting topics as the now-submerged “island” of Welsh Quakers in 
Montgomery County, the flourishing Quaker schools and colleges, and the 
world-wide outreach of the American Friends Service Committee, from its 
headquarters in a small meeting house in the shadow of Philadelphia’s most 
modern skyscraper. 

So many are the excellences of this pamphlet and so well is it adapted to 
its intended audience that one hates to be captious and to turn the spotlight 
on a few minor flaws. That is, however, the reviewer’s ungracious job. It is 
no doubt literally accurate to say (p. 31) that after 1701 the Provincial 
Council was merely an advisory body “and had no legislative powers”; 
nevertheless, as H. L. Osgood has observed, “nothing is clearer than the 
fact that the council virtually legislated” after 1701. It is true that most 
of the Quakers retired from the Assembly in 1756, but the so-called “Quaker 
Party” which carried on for two decades thereafter was not made up ex- 
clusively, as is implied on page 35, of non-Friends. One could wish that 
more than one paragraph had been devoted to the antislavery efforts of 
Friends in Pennsylvania and that some mention could have been made of 
such important figures as Lucretia Mott and Isaac T. Hopper. It is not 
quite accurate to say (p. 41) that the stream of Quaker migration “detoured” 
around the western part of Pennsylvania on its way from the South to the 
Old Northwest and that this part of the state “never” had any considerable 
Quaker communities ; in the early years of the nineteenth century there were 
large (though short-lived) meetings at Redstone and Westland in Wash- 
ington and Fayette counties. 

But these are really minor matters. What is important is that teachers, 
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students, and the common reader in Pennsylvania and elsewhere can now 
turn to this pamphlet for a brief, readable, and authoritative survey of the 
contribution of the Quakers to the development of the Quaker State. 
Swarthmore College Freperick B. ToLies 


Glimpses of Mennonite History and Doctrine. By John Christian Wenger. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 
1947. Pp. vii, 258. $2.25.) 


With the ever increasing interest in things Pennsylvania Dutch, the Men- 
nonites have come to occupy a position of importance for many persons in 
Pennsylvania and in other parts of our country. No longer need that interest 
be a superficial one, for a vast literature about these people has been pub- 
lished in numerous books and in journals, such, for example, as the Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review. Many of these books and articles are technically 
written, but this revised popular history by one of the younger Mennonite 
scholars presents a fine introduction for first reading by lay and clerical 
students alike. 

Dr. John C. Wenger, whose graduate study was largely done at the 
University of Zurich, brought out the first edition of this work in 1940 to 
provide a study guide for classes in Mennonite congregations and schools. 
Since the appearance of the definitive Story of the Mennonites, by C. Henry 
Smith, Dr. Wenger has revised and enlarged his work and brought it out 
in its present form. Though still designed for its original purpose, the 
Glimpses of Mennonite History and Doctrine provides a very comprehensive 
view of these “plain” people and of their modes of religious life and thought. 

The first one hundred pages are given to the history of the Mennonites in 
Europe and the following thirty pages to the story of the Mennonites in 
America. Obviously, a thoroughgoing statement about the developments of 
the branches of Mennonites in this country is impossible in so small compass. 
The author delimits his field to a degree by giving his major emphasis to 
the main body known officially as the Mennonite Church. Under the circum- 
stances one might raise the question of the propriety of devoting about thirty 
pages to appendices containing rather technical materials in letters and 
confessions. 

One of the very valuable features of Dr. Wenger’s book is the treatment 
of the literature, hymnody, and theology of this group. The new student in 
this field is invariably amazed at the many original sources available and 
at the prolific writings of Mennonite leaders in all periods. Though the 
author frequently quotes scores of such original and secondary sources at 
the conclusion of his chapters, a fuller picture of the abundance of this 
material may be obtained in his detailed bibliography at the end of the 
book or in Harold Bender’s Two Centuries of American Mennonite 
Literature. 

Not the least interesting section of the book is the one devoted to il- 
lustrations, consisting of twenty enamel pages portraying many important 
persons, places, buildings, and imprints related to the life and growth of 
the Mennonite Church. 
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The style of the writer, although it is sufficiently clear for all practical 
purposes, nevertheless slips over occasionally, and perhaps unnecessarily, 
into the catechetical method to assure simplicity. Here and there it is stilted, 
and colloquialisms are not infrequently found. 

Dr. Wenger’s Glimpses of Mennonite History and Doctrine is important 
for students of Pennsylvania history because it deals with a religious group 
widely distributed throughout the state. 

Evangelical School of Theology Raymonp W. ALBRIGHT 


Juniata College: The History of Seventy Years (1876-1946). By Charles 
C. Ellis. Preface by Gaius Marcus Brumbaugh. (Huntingdon, Pa.: The 
College [c. 1947]. Pp. 298.) 


Here is a small volume which records the story of the rise of one of the 
church-related colleges of arts and sciences in Pennsylvania. It is a hearten- 
ing story, told by a man who learned much of it at first hand—a story of 
how a few far-seeing members of the Church of the Brethren, laboring 
through long and difficult years, and at times facing the indifference if not 
the opposition of some who should have aided them, founded a normal college 
and afterwards made it over into the institution which Pennsylvanians now 
proudly call Juniata College. To accomplish this transformation required a 
half century, during which time there was considerable groping while the 
perception of an ultimate aim was taking form. But upon acquiring its motto 
—veritas liberat—this college in the making was put in the way of finding 
its soul; for in this motto is gathered up the most profound wisdom that 
has flowed out of the two principal sources of our civilization. The perception 
that the truth, once known, will set the minds of men free joins together 
the best that was Greek with the best that is Christian. 

Dr. Ellis has dealt briefly with the early years of Juniata College, his 
major interest being centered in the more recent period. He has written 
clearly, and more often than not eloquently, of the evolution of the curric- 
ulum, of extracurricular activities, of the relations of the college with the 
Church of the Brethren, and of problems of organizing and administering 
the college. In an appendix of generous proportions he has inserted, besides 
excerpts from the sources, complete lists of members of the board of trustees 
and of the faculty and administration; and he has concluded his study with 
a select bibliography. 

This modest work, therefore, achieves a twofold purpose. It is, in the 
first place, a rather significant contribution to the history of higher educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, as well as a counsel to our generation. It is a con- 
tribution because it tells of the rise, in an era when the American mind was 
being rapidly secularized, of a college conceived in the tradition of an 
earlier age; and it is a counsel because it tells us that Juniata College, in a 
time when not a few Americans are confounding bigness with greatness, has 
deliberately and courageously chosen to remain small. But an equally signif- 
icant purpose that the book achieves is that of being an intimate record of 
family concerns, a record written for all the members of the large Juniata 
family. It is a record of which that family may well be proud; and not the 
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least occasion for such pride is the fact that it was prepared by an alumnus, 
who, having retired from the presidency after a long and varied service to 
his alma mater, was not content to rest in his retirement. In performing 
this latest labor of love for Juniata College, Dr. Ellis has gone somewhat 
beyond the second mile. 

Bucknell University Hersert L. SPENCER 


The South, Old and New: A History, 1820-1947. By Francis Butler Simkins. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xvi, 527, xx. $6.00. Text, $4.50.) 


This volume is a very good synthesis of recent historical writing con- 
cerning the South. Its point of view is excellent, and the auther his dis- 
played an admirable fairness concerning controversial subjects. His relative 
objectivity, however, does not prevent him from expressing forthright opin- 
ions and historical judgments. Particularly is he to be commended for his 
sympathetic and intelligent attitude toward the Negro. This study of the 
South is rightly focussed on social and economic history, but it gives as 
well an adequate picture of political developments. His theme that the South 
as a section began in 1820 is highly provocative, and from the political point 
of view is correct. Nevertheless, from a cultural point of view, “the South” 
was developing a' feeling of differentness from the North certainly as early 
as the time when William Byrd II referred to New England traders who 
visited Southern harbors as “the Saints of New England.” 

The strength of this study lies in the period after the Civil War. Here 
Professor Simkins is one of the foremost authorities in the United States, 
having produced superb studies of reconstruction in South Carolina and of 
the Populist movement. In dealing with reconstruction he is a moderate 
revisionist. His treatment of this dark chapter in American history is 
eminently fair, for he recognizes that the Southerners were partly respon- 
sible for the folly of the reconstruction plan which was imposed on the 
South. He cites certain constructive achievements of the reconstruction gov- 
ernments, particularly the establishment of democratic constitutions, schools 
for Negroes as well as whites, and useful social legislation. A well-balanced 
chapter on the Bourbon rule which followed the overthrow of the recon- 
struction governments is, in general, more favorable to the conservative 
leaders than the harsh judgments of some recent writers. The “solid South,” 
created on the basis of subordinating all issues to the maintenance of white 
supremacy, and thus of limiting freedom of thought and expression, exercised 
a tyranny over the Southern mind almost as great as did the dogma of 
loyalty to slavery in the ante-bellum period. 

This history of the South has some obvious faults. Although it is unfair 
to expect that the author should base a synthesis largely on original research, 
it is apparent that he has depended too exclusively on secondary works in 
some of his chapters. There are also striking omissions or very inadequate 
treatments, such as those of the convict lease system, the development of 
tenant farmers, and the factorage system in the Old South. Yet any one- 
volume work that could be written would disclose omissions or contain 
sketchy accounts, and there will always be differences of opinion as to what 
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should be emphasized in or left out of such a volume. There are some minor 
errors which are almost unav. dable in a work of this scope: to cite a trivial 
one, the famous victory of the Centre football team over Harvard was in 
1921, not in 1926. Nevertheless, Mr. Simkins’ virtues as an historian of the 
South far overshadow his limitations. He makes many wise observations 
concerning the social development of the Southern region, and his book is 
written in a pungent, vivid, and delightful style. His chapter on “Literature 
Since the Civil War” shows a versatile, humanistic type of mind. The author 
is to be commended also for his good critical bibliographies. 

University of Kentucky CLEMENT Eaton 


Alexander Dallas Bache: Scientist and Educator, 1806-1867. By Merle M. 
Odgers. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. vii, 
223. $2.75.) 


Care has been taken to make this small book unusually excellent in format 
and typography. It is pleasing to view, to handle, and to read. Its index is 
useful; the bibliographical note is comprehensive; and there is a fine re- 
production of a portrait of the subject. 

It is the eleventh in a series of Pennsylvania Lives, whose intention is 
to bring to notice worthy persons who have remained obscure since their 
own generation. Historical literature is wanting in lives of scientists and 
educators below the highest rank, but who once attracted widespread and 
favorable attention. Of such, in large measure, America has been com- 
pounded. 

This great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin never traded with the two 
distinguished names he bore. He remained humble, relying only on his own 
abilities and efforts. His talents were those of the teacher, of the gatherer 
and compiler of scientific data, and of administrator of schools, learned so- 
cieties, and the national government’s Coast Survey. He formulated no bril- 
liant generalizations, no original basic principles. His life was devoted to 
the collection, analysis, and dissemination of information, through teaching, 
writing, and organizational activities. 

The book recounts an impressive career as professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania (at twenty-two), as first president of Girard College, and as 
first head of Philadelphia’s unique Central High School. He participated as 
founder, officer, or member of all of America’s scientific associations, old 
and new, including the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the National Academy of Sciences, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Franklin Institute, and the American Philosophical Society. His numerous 
services and distinctions were completed as second superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, from 1843 to his death in 1867. 

He produced a considerable volume of literature in the form of scientific 
papers, administrative reports, and addresses. Outstanding was the Report 
on Education in Europe, a document crowded with directly observed data, 
with derived principles and applications to the American scene, and with 
suggestions for today as well as for his time. 

The service of the book is in its demonstration of the extent to which 
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American culture in its first century of national existence relied on its young 
men; was pervaded by a profound spirit of national feeling; was assisted 
and promoted by the national government; and was intimate with European 
culture through direct contact of persons and through communication of 
substance. These things are revealed in this biographical study as nowhere 
else. 

The author hardly makes his character come alive. Bache appears as a 
dull person, confined to business and duty. When the writer attempts to 
humanize his subject, he resorts to catalogues of virtues. But they remain 
mere assertions; they do not seem to grow out of the narrative. However, 
the facts are here, and a reader can make his own evaluation. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is Rear Admiral Leo Otis Col- 
bert’s “Foreword,” a distinguished bit of writing that sums up the career 
and sets forth a convincing estimate and appreciation that excels what is 
found in the body of the book. 

The James Millikin University DaNrEL J. GAGE 


Maryland and Pennsylvania Historical Sketches. By Freeman Ankrum. 
(Masontown, Pa.: The Author, 1947. Pp. xvi, 282. $3.00.) 


The Rev. Mr. Ankrum has included in this volume fifty-one essays dealing 
with such widely diversified subjects as “The First Matches” and “The 
Monitor and the Merrimac.” There is no obvious rhyme or reason to the 
order in which they appear. For example, the tale of “The Dog Mail 
Carrier” is sandwiched between the “Death of General Reynolds” and 
“Asbury, The Methodist Bishop.” Also, there are instances where the author 
wanders from the geographical limitations which he arbitrarily set for him- 
self, the topic on “General George A. Custer” being a case in point. The 
essays are of uneven merit, and they range in length from less than two 
pages to more than twenty-two pages. Most of them, however, are quite 
brief. The student of history will find in them little, if anything, that is new. 

We are inclined to agree with the author when he states that “This work 
is sent forth without any claims to perfection, . . .” Nevertheless, in view 
of the personal labor involved in writing a book, and of the high costs ordi- 
narily encountered in its publication, it is a matter of regret that more care 
was not exercised in the preparation of this volume. Fewer subjects, more 
carefully treated, would have greatly enhanced the value of the book. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the most interesting topics covered are 
those which discuss “Pioneer School Days,” “The Cumberland Road,” “Gal- 
latin, Friendship Hill and Lafayette,” and “Carrying the Mail.” Interest 
and effectiveness are reduced in several instances by poor style and by a 
tendency to delve too often into the realms of eulogy and genealogy. 

The book lacks an index, but that fault is largely overcome by the short- 
ness of the essays and by the completeness of the table of contents. The 
bibliography is neither critical nor complete. There are more than sixty 
helpful illustrations, the usefulness of which is somewhat marred by poor 
reproduction. 

As light reading for the general public, the book has some value, but as 
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a reference book for public-school use (to which purpose it seems to have 
been partially directed), the volume must be used with a great deal of care. 
Tradition and “hearsay” are not good substitutes for historical facts. 

State Teachers College, SEWELL E. Siick 
Clarion, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad: A Pictorial History. By Edwin P. Alexander. 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 248. $6.00.) 


Here is a fascinating scrapbook for all railroad fans. Like many scrap- 
books, it runs heavily to pictures—some 330 of them by the publisher’s count, 
taken largely from the author’s own collection. They come as close as one 
can reasonably expect to fulfilling the book’s subtitle, covering not only the 
Pennsylvania but also most of the companies it has absorbed. 

The illustrations begin with the canals and Portage Railroad of the old 
State Works system, sweeping on over the vast panorama of railway his- 
tory. Timetables, posters, and maps are followed by tracks, signal towers, 
bridges, tunnels, stations, and cars, including a model of the first sleeping- 
car ever built, which operated on the Cumberland Valley in 1838. Most im- 
portant to any true railroad-lover is the 74-picture section on locomotives. 
Starting with the English-made “John Bull” of 1831, it progresses through 
a century of improvement to end with a shiny Diesel-electric pulling the 
Broadway Limited. The expert can trace the evolution of drive-wheels and 
boilers, while the amateur watches the smokestacks swell’ out and then shrink 
to a final disappearance in streamlining. 

The illustrations are naturally of greater appeal to the legion of railroad 
enthusiasts than to the general reader—or, perhaps one should say, looker. 
They emphasize precise detail instead of action and artistic composition in 
the modern style. An interesting exception to this general rule is Number 86, 
a lithograph of a wreck on the Camden and Amboy in 1855, full of smashed 
cars, injured passengers, and excited spectators. 

The text of the book should be taken for what it is intended to be, a 
sketch of the Pennsylvania’s history, written to accompany the illustrations. 
It is undocumented, has no bibliography, and devotes little space to affairs 
in which the historian is usually interested. The company’s relations with 
the public or with other railroads are not discussed. The dramatic contest 
in which the Pennsylvania stole the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more from under the nose of the Baltimore and Ohio is submerged in a single 
sentence, while there is no mention of the fight over the South Penn. One 
looks in vain for a clue to the secret of the sound management which has 
made the Pennsylvania one of the best-run corporations in American history. 

The physical aspects of the railroad are well-covered. There are dates, 
details, and statistics for every major improvement, although the historian 
would have appreciated knowing the source of this information. The facts 
seem to be accurate, however, for the reviewer was able to detect only one 
very minor slip. The 1936 floods in the Juniata Valley did not rise to “heights 
of five or six feet more than any previous recordings” (p. 231), but were 
only slightly above the 1889 marks. 
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A good history of the Pennsylvania is as badly needed as ever, but this 
book will serve to supplement the unsatisfactory volume of twenty years ago. 
One must hope that some Pennsylvania agency will take steps to see to it 
that Mr. Alexander’s collection is preserved. 

College of William and Mary, Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
St. Helena Extension 


William Trent and the West. By Sewell Elias Slick. (Harrisburg: Archives 
Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, Inc., 1947. Pp. vii, 188. $3.50.) 


William Trent, like those other sturdy eighteenth-century colonials, George 
Groghan, Conrad Weiser, and Sir William Johnson, was heavily interested 
in the Indian trade, in supplying military needs, and in land speculation. His 
numerous contacts with the Indians made him familiar with the usual traders’ 
devices like the supplying of liquor, the granting of credit on which influential 
Indians could draw, misrepresentation, and the use of gaudy but inferior goods 
to secure their pelts and skins at the lowest possible cost and to win 
their favor and military sipport. Like Croghan and Weiser, Trent was 
employed on numerous occasions by Virginia and Pennsylvania to negotiate 
with Indians for land cessions, alliances, and military aid. He was not care- 
ful to draw a fine line between his private affairs and the public responsi- 
bilities that were thrust upon him, and consequently he was charged with 
misusing the public trust. 

Dr. Sewell E. Slick’s study of the public career and of the business activ- 
ities of Trent must be added to the series of studies on the diplomacy, Indian 
trade, and land speculation of the Virginia and Pennsylvania frontier by 
Volwiler, Wallace, Thayer, Abernethy, and Alvord. Though it contains 
nothing particularly new in interpretation, it does present a detail from the 
Bouquet papers and the Trent diaries about the struggle for control of the 
Ohio Valley. The author is convinced that the French were not so successful 
as some writers have contended in maintaining good relations with the 
Indians. He naturally finds more good in Trent than other writers have 
done and is not so harsh in his judgment of some of Trent’s contemporaries 
as is Wallace. As is true of all the accounts of land speculation in the colonial 
period, there is a certain lack of clarity in the story that leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered ; but this deficiency is undoubtedly owing to the inadequacy 
of the records. 

Trent’s hope of building up a large estate in land led him continually to 
press for grants from Pennsylvania, from the Indians despite British and 
colonial opposition to individual negotiations with them, and later from the 
crown as compensation for losses of the “suffering traders.” After 1776 he 
turned to Congress. All his hopes failed, however, probably fortunately for 
the West. Unfortunately, little new light is thrown by this study on the 
complicated negotiations and conflicts of interests between the representa- 
tives of the rival land companies that were struggling for advantage. 

Perhaps because of inadequate sources, the author aoes not succeed either 
in bringing Trent to life or in adding much to our knowledge of the West. 
The omission of footnotes “in the interest of the general reader,’ whoever 
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he may be, is scarcely justified. Obviously the book is not going to attract 
general readers; it will be used only by specialists. The “extensive biblio- 
graphical note” is not a satisfactory substitute for footnotes. 

Cornell University Pau. W. Gates 


Delaware’s Forgotten River: The Story of the Christina. By C. A. Weslager. 
(Wilmington, Del.: Hambleton Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xvi, 266. $3.50.) 


The silent river speaks. Starting presumably in the springhouse of a Penn- 
sylvania farm, the Christina snakes southeastward for forty miles (twenty 
as the crow flies) to join the Delaware at Wilmington. The author opens 
his book with tht Lenape and Minquas, enemy Indian tribes, and then touches 
upon significant scenes during the occupation by the Dutch, the Swedes, the 
Finns, and the English during Colonial and Revolutionary days. Further 
chapters emphasize early shipbuilding, ocean trading, inns, canals, old towns, 
landmarks, legends, and churches. 

It is a pleasure to observe that Mr. Weslager can write a clear and well- 
balanced sentence. However, one could wish for greater organization of the 
material in bulk. So much detail is presented that it is most difficult to keep 
proper points of emphasis in mind. The chapter entitled “More Towns and 
a Whipping Post” is an example of lack of emphasis and lack of unity, pro- 
ducing a shifting point of view very difficult for the general reader. In fact, 
this chapter should not be in the book at all, because it is concerned largely 
with Red Clay Creek. White Clay Creek, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake 
also receive too much space for a book about a river called Christina. It 
seems that “Delaware’s Forgotten River” is itself too often forgotten by 
Mr. Weslager in that shifting point of view already mentioned. 

The material would have made a better book if it had been assembled 
principally as narration, rather than in the formidable guise of exposition, 
weighed down by minute details. And it should have been enlarged in title 
to be called The Delaware Arc, or Forgotten Streams in Delaware, but not 
Delaware’s Forgotten River. 

It is surprising that the book page has been allowed to be quite hard upon 
the eyes, with the lines of print very closely crowded so that there are forty- 
one lines on each page. Good planning would have insisted upon thirty lines. 
It is to be noted also that two maps are included but that they do not indi- 
cate all the places referred to in the text, such as Bread and Cheese Island, 
Tinicum: Island, Lewden’s Island, Lum’s Pond, Folly Woods, Middleboro, 
Frenchtown, and others. 

Without a doubt, Mr. Weslager has put a great deal of time and research 
upon his subject matter, and his heart has been in his work. His book reflects 
his labor of love, and is full of valuable and interesting information. He has 
definitely made a worthwhile contribution to the story of Delaware, despite 
the fact that his book could be improved in organization, point of view, and 
typography. 

Susquehanna University ARTHUR HERMAN WILSON 
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A History of Pennsylvania. By Wayland F. Dunaway. Second edition. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xviii, 724. $6.65. To schools, $5.00.) 


A publisher can pay an author no greater compliment than that of bring- 
ing out his work in a new edition, and such a compliment Prentice-Hall has 
paid to Dr. Dunaway, whose History of Pennsylvania during the last thirteen 
years has been subjected to the persistent and hard-boiled scrutiny of many 
a college teacher. Yet this book in its new edition contains few changes 
other than those required to bring the text up to date and to incorporate in 
the chapter bibliographies the most significant writings on Pennsylvania his- 
tory that have appeared since 1935. Many college textbooks live a short 
and troubled life. Even the best of them are likely soon to have dangerous 
competitors. Dr. Dunaway’s book, however, appears to be in a secure posi- 
tion, and in its improved form is entering upon the second stage of what 
may well prove to be a rather prolonged career. 

There is one important, if superficial, difference between the first and the 
second editions of this work. Though the text has been extended and the 
chapter bibliographies have been enlarged, the book in its second edition is 
thinner by more than a hundred pages than in its first edition. By such com- 
pression the publisher has produced a more convenient book, and thus per- 
haps has given the reader some compensation for the inferior paper used to 
print the second edition. 

Objections will, of course, be offered to some of the chapter bibliographies 
of this book. Such fault-finding is inevitable. My specific objections apply 
only to the bibliographies on the subject of religion, a subject dealt with 
in chapters XV and XXXI. To the bibliographies appended to these chapters 
I would add W. W. Sweet’s Religion in Colonial America, R. W. Albright’s 
A History of the Evangelical Church, H. M. J. Klein’s The History of the 
Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States, and em- 
phatically, Henry M. Muhlenberg’s Journals. Broader objections to the 
bibliographical offerings of this book might rest on the fact that Dr. Dun- 
away has apparently nowhere mentioned the recently published Writings 
on Pennsylvania History (1946), and on the further fact that he seems to have 
overlooked altogether the material in Pennsylvania History, a magazine 
that has profited not a little by his own contributions to it. Needless to say, 
these minor faults of omission detract, if at all, very little from the work 
as a whole. 

No doubt the most praiseworthy characteristic of this book is its lucid, 
dignified style. Here one finds no flashy or cheap striving for a so-called 
“human-interest” effect—no pandering to the stylistic sensationalism which 
has marred so many writings in these latter days. Here one finds, on the 
contrary, writing based upon solid learning and informed by a simplicity 
which at times becomes eloquence. From beginning to end, the book discloses 
the steady hand of a master craftsman. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 
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The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. By E. Merton Coulter. [Wen- 
dell Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, eds., A History of the 
South, VIII.] (Batori Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and 
the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 426. $5.00.) 


Several years ago a group of Southern scholars planned a ten-volume 
History of the South, to be published jointly by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University 
of Texas. Initially directed by the late Professor Charles W. Ramsdell of 
the University of Texas and Professor Wendell H. Stephenson, then of the 
University of Louisiana and at present of Tulane University, the project is 
now under the editorship of Professor Stephenson and Professor E. Merton 
Coulter of the University of Georgia. The list of authors is an impressive 
one, and many historians have long awaited the beginning of actual publica- 
tion. 

The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877, though volume eight in the 
series, is the first to appear. Professor Coulter in undertaking to present a 
history of the discouraging days of Reconstruction set himself perhaps a more 
difficult task than that of any of his associates. In recent times divers inter- 
pretations of the South in its years of trouble have appeared; some have 
been of doubtful value from any viewpoint, while others have made sub- 
stantial contributions to an understanding of the problems that faced both 
reconstructors and reconstructed in the dozen years after Appomattox. 
Professor Coulter could have selected any of a number of approaches to his 
problem, or he could have attempted a synthesis of the various interpreta- 
tions that have been made. He chose, however, as he says in his preface, 
to present the South as it was and the Southerners as they were in the days 
of Reconstruction. Eight of the seventeen chapters of the book are devoted 
to the dismal record of bringing the rebelling states back into the Union. 
Whatever the results of the force of events, no one can say that the rod 
was used sparingly and circumspectly. The remaining nine chapters deal 
with the slow readjustment of the people to a social order that, if it was 
not new, was vastly different from the one to which they had been ac- 
customed. The growth of railroads, of cities and factories, of schools and 
churches, and of cultural institutions in general points the way to the hope 
that is seen in the last chapter, “The New South”’—the new South that 
Professor C. Vann Woodward will present in volume nine. 

Critics, though they cannot doubt Professor Coulter’s standing as a stu- 
dent of the South in the years of the Civil War and its aftermath, may, as 
foreseen by himself, belabor the author. The sources are for the most part 
Southern ones, and, because the study is a study of specific things from a 
specific viewpoint rather than a wide interpretation in general terms of 
the sweep of human forces, some may say that the writer has overlooked 
the fact that “great changes have come in human concepts since i865.” 
Nevertheless, the author has in brief compass and in clear sentences—with 
an occasional rapier thrust thrown in—done what he “set out to do.” Since 
the years that are covered were long, long years, this reviewer at least 
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had hoped for a fat volume of many pages. But the editors and not the 
readers must determine their pattern by the financial resources they possess. 
Their project is well launched. 


Temple University ~ ‘James A. BaRNES 


It Happened In Pennsylvania. By Arthur D. Graeff. (Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1947. Pp. iv, 183. $2.00.) 


Doctor Graeff, a well-known authority on Pennsylvania history, has 
brought together a series of thirty-one stories in this volume. All these 
stories have an historical background. They reflect the spirit of Pennsylvania 
at different periods in her history. For example, the spirit of Pennsylvania 
patriotism is told in stories 7, 11, 12, and 13; the spirit of early scientific 
research in story 10; the spirit of sacrifice and devotion in stories 8, 14, 16, 
and 17; and the rigors and hardships of frontier life in stories 2 and 3. Such 
subjects as labor controversies and progress in transportation, communication, 
and recreation are told in stories 27, 28, 29, and 31. The achievements of 
certain Pennsylvanians in the fine arts and in athletic competition are told in 
stories 18 and 19. There is one story which brings the more recent con- 
tributions of Pennsylvanians into clear focus. Story 31 tells of the contribu- 
tions of the Pennsylvania-German farmers to the rehabilitation of Europe. 

The author has written the stories in an interesting style, supplying the 
necessary fiction and fancy to add ‘drama and to bridge gaps in time 
sequence. He has adhered closely to historical facts and authenticated evi- 
dence. The 31 stories cover the state geographically from east to west, and 
from north to south. Anyone traveling through the commonwealth would 
do well to read Doctor Graeff’s book in order that he might more clearly 
understand and appreciate the rich historical resources and heritage of the 
communities he visits. Junior and senior high schools will find this volume 
a useful supplement in teaching local, state, and national history and govern- 
ment. It provides another excellent contribution to the slowly growing list 
of volumes suitable as reference and reading materials on the history of 
Pennsylvania. 

There are a few errors in the book. One on page 106, however, should 
have been caught by the proofreader. The author has General Thomas Kine 
tell Charles Ashburner that Kane in McKean County is more than 6,000 feet 
above sea level. As a matter of fact, Kane in McKean County is scarcely 
more than 3,000 feet above sea level. 

The general reader will find in this volume an evening of enjoyment fol- 
lowing dramatic incidents in the lives of citizens prominent in the building 
of the commonwealth. 

Langhorne, Pa. Ottver S. HECKMAN 


A Survey of the Resources and Opportunities of Mifflin County, Pennsyl- 
vania. By the Mifflin County Development Committee. (Lewistown, Pa.: 
Chamber of Commerce, 1947. Pp. 195. $2.50.) 


This book had its genesis in a wartime experimental test of research tech- 
niques conducted in Lewistown by the Pennsylvania State College Research 
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Committee on the Economic Development of Pennsylvania. The results of 
the test having strongly suggested the importance of a more systematic and 
detailed survey, the Lewistown Borough Council soon swung into action. 
After a series of steps, following the creation of a Borough Planning Com- 
mission, there emerged by the middle of 1945 the Mifflin County Develop- 
ment Commission. Approximately two years later this commission’s efforts 
bore fruit in the completion of a comprehensive report on the resources and 
business opportunities of Mifflin County. The book under review is an 
abridged but well balanced edition of the full report. 

The published survey reflects a unique approach to the study of local re- 
source development. Carefully planned and executed under competent direc- 
tion, the study is an objective appraisal of the community’s economic assets 
and liabilities. Facts relating to serious flood conditions, distorted employ- 
ment situations, unsatisfactory housing conditions, and inadequate marketing 
techniques are placed in bold relief. Great resource potentials, favorable 
transport and geographic factors, and the conservative and industrious char- 
acter of the people appear in proper perspective. The reader envisages a 
more or less average American community imbued with a sense of social 
responsibility,—a community vibrant, resourceful, and steeped in the best 
traditions of a great nation. 

The result of the codperative approach is a good example of what an 
alert and enterprising community can do in appraising its human and ma- 
terial resources and in developing means of improving its economy for the 
benefit of all. Source documents relating to the national economy were 
utilized whenever comparisons between locality and nation aided objective 
appraisal. The story of economic trends relating to farm income, labor 
force, industrial employment, mineral resources, power possibilities, timber 
resources, living conditions, plant sites, public services and utilities, market- 
ing conditions, and financial resources constitutes a compendium of co- 
6rdinated information bound to be drawn upon with profit by such a forward- 
looking community as Lewistown and its surrounding area. 

The book is readable and well indexed. Even though much of the basic 
report is omitted, the printed edition contains an appendix listing the names 
of Mifflin County employers. Copies of the original report are on file and 
available for inspection by interested persons in the office of the Lewistown 
Chamber of Commerce. 

United States Department of Commerce Amos E. TAyiLor 


The Churches of Delaware. By Frank R. Zebley. (Wilmington, Del.: The 
Author, 1947. Pp. 363. $5.00.) 


This book, which contains “A history, in brief, of the nearly 900 churches 
and former churches in Delaware as located by the author,” reflects an im- 
mense amount of painstaking research covering a period of twelve years. 
In that time the author examined 20,000 newspapers, studied a large number 
of deed records, made notes from 3,000 church deeds, went through number- 
less church records and conference reports, and read the published sources 
of Delaware history. The result is a well-written reference book, divided into 
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five parts: Wilmington, and the following counties: New Castle, Kent, 
Eastern Sussex, and Western Sussex. Not to be overlooked is the splendid 
introduction entitled “In the Beginning,” which summarizes the story of the 
establishment of a score of major Christian groups as follows: Swedish Lu- 
theran, 1638; Dutch Reformed, 1657; Friends, 1687 ; Episcopal, 1689; Presby- 
terian, 1685 (first building, 1707); Baptist, 1703; Roman Catholic, 1785 
(land bought, 1772) ; Methodist Episcopal, 1765 (six churches built, 1780) ; 
German Lutheran, 1848; Swedenborgian, 1858; Unitarian, 1867; Hebrew, 
1880; Seventh Day Adventist, 1892; Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
1897; Christian Scientist, 1902; Greek Catholic, 1906; Pentecostal, 1918; 
and Nazarene, 1939; not to mention many smaller groups, treated in their 
proper place in the book, such as the Old Order Amish. 

The book contains almost no mistakes due to poor proofreading and few 
of any other kind as far as the reviewer could determine. Many beautiful 
pictures of churches, some of outside and some of interior views, adorn the 
volume. Best of all, the author writes with excellent fairness and objectivity 
regardless of whether he is describing nonconformist’ Friends or ritualistic 
Catholics. When he was uncertain he either indicated that the facts could 
not be determined (p. 166) or clearly labeled the material as conjectural 
(pp. 130, 160),—a practice which inspires confidence in the author as an 
historian. The book abounds with stories of human interest, some being a bit 
humorous. The churches of Delaware seem to have suffered frequently from 
arsonists. The author usually takes for granted that the reader is familiar 
with the larger Christian denominations, but he occasionally pauses to 
delineate the distinctive tenets and practices of such lesser known groups as 
the Conservative Amish Mennonites (pp. 313, 314). 

Few negative criticisms are called for. Though it would have required 
much labor to prepare it, an exhaustive index would be highly desirable. 
Fewer abbreviations (Pres. for Presbyterian, Wil. for Wilmington) would 
have added to the attractiveness of the typography. The arrangement of the 
congregational histories in their order in the several parts of the book seems 
a bit unclear, being apparently neither denominational nor chronological. 

All in all, Mr. Zebley has placed us greatly in his debt by the patient toil 
bestowed on «his excellent book. It should find a ready sale among the 
church members of Delaware and among historians and librarians everywhere. 
Goshen College Joun C. WENGER 


A Check List of Imprints of the German Press of Lehigh County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1807-1900, with Biographies of the Printers. By Alfred L. Shoe- 
maker. [Lehigh County Historical Society, Proceedings, XVI.] (Allen- 
town, Pa.: The Society, 1947. Pp. 240.) 


The German-language press in America is a fruitful field for bibliographical 
study, and in this publication, as in his bibliography of the German press of 
Northampton County, Dr. Shoemaker has made a distinct contribution. His 
complete bibliography of German-language newspapers in America is forth- 
coming. 

Allentown was late (1807) in becoming a center for the German press, and 
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hence has received less attention than such places as Germantown, Ephrata, 
Lancaster, and Reading. Its greatest output came as a result of its being 
the center for much of the publication of the German Lutheran church in 
America. The first half of the century, too, was significant as the period 
in which “Pennsylvania-Dutch literature” burgeoned in this state, only to 
lapse by 1900. The decline in German-language publications, except for the 
immigrant press, followed the turn of the century. 

The reviewer wishes to commend the thoroughness of the research and the 
comprehensive nature of the compilation. In addition to the usual check list of 
imprints, in which the titles appear chronologically by date of publication, 
there are the following: a list of printers with the inclusive dates of their 
imprints; a list of publishers; a list of newspapers and periodicals; Tauf- 
scheine, dated and undated ; and a section devoted to biographies of publishers. 
One criticism, not directed at the author, who has followed the canons in 
this regard, may be offered; it would seem that newspapers should be given 
a single listing with complete history, rather than a separate insertion as a 
single imprint in every year of publication. The volume is well printed and 
well bound, as becomes a work of reference, and is a credit to the Lehigh 
County Historical Society. 

Albright College Mitton W. HaMILtTon 


Thomas Earle as a Reformer. By Edwin B. Bronner. (Philadelphia: The 
Author, 1948. Pp. 97.) 


The period from 1820 to 1850 is filled with a host of characters who 
played rdles in the various reform movements that swept the nation, and 
of whom biographies have not been written. In Thomas Earle as a Reformer, 
Professor Bronner has produced a small volume which sketches the activ- 
ities of one of Pennsylvania’s best known reformers, the great-grandfather 
of the commonwealth’s New-Deal governor. 

Thomas Earle, Massachusetts born (1796), child of Federalists, bred in 
the Quaker faith, lived most of his adult life in Philadelphia, earning a 
livelihood in law, boasting Jeffersonian-Jacksonian principles, and disowned 
by Friends. Typical of reformers of this era, his activities covered a multitude 
of fields as writer, speaker, and organizer. His successful efforts to secure 
a revision of Pennsylvania’s fundamental law earned him the title of “Father 
of the Constitution of 1838.” 

But his greatest activity was on behalf of the slave. He joined the “Penn- 
sylvania Society” in 1820, and remained active in one or another society until 
his death. A believer in political activity, he had his own peculiar solutions 
for the slave problem: compensated emancipation (whereby he revealed his 
own feeling of responsibility for the existence of the peculiar institution), 
and colonization of Negroes in the western territories. The crowning touch 
to his career was his nomination as the Liberty-Party candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1840. 

Professor Bronner gives little attention to Earle’s career after the cam- 
paign of 1840, though his subject lived nine years more. Earle’s attitude 
toward the movement which finally merged abolitionism into the Free Soil 
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movement may have added to the significance of the work. It might also 
have been desirable to compare more thoroughly Earle’s attitude on problems 
of the era with the prevailing atmosphere of the day. The book contains no 
index; footnotes and bibliography are adequate. 

The Pennsylvania State College JosepH G. RayBack 


The Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book. By Ruth Hutchison. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xvi, 213. $3.00.) 


It may not unreasonably be asked why a man should attempt to review 
a cook book, and why a magazine of history should publish such a review 
when it has been written. 

To answer the second question first, this is no mere cook book, although 
it is frankly, completely, and satisfactorily enough just that to need no other 
justification. It is not a ponderous tome to satisfy every requirement of the 
novice or of the expert; it is confined to one school of culinary practice, as is 
indicated by its title. This is true folk lore, and since folk lore is certainly 
one of the best sources and ingredients of history, the review cannot here 
be out of place. 

The first question might be answered by saying that perhaps any man 
would be glad to review so attractively assembled and edited a book. 
Mrs. Hutchison has not been content merely to assemble and arrange a 
collection of recipes. Her introductions and comments, her bits of humor, 
verse, history, and conversational “asides,” all add to the folk-lore value 
of the book and to the pleasure of reading it, quite apart from any purpose 
to use it in the kitchen. Nevertheless, one may as well bring it out into the 
open: there are men who like to cook. I have a choice few friends who 
confess to it as a hobby, if you catch them in a confidential mood; and a 
larger number who boast of some one or few specialties. For myself, I 
shall admit nothing except that the Moravian Mints leave little to be de- 
sired, and along about the time that Christmas is coming the delicious odor 
of Lebkuchen will come from a recipe on page 166 that is different from 
any one heretofore used in our home. It looks easier and better! There are 
a host of other and more strictly utilitarian recipes. And next spring, when 
dandelion greens come in again, don’t overlook the bacon sauce on page 99. 

The decorations, also done by Mrs. Hutchison in the Pennsylvania-Dutch 
tradition, add to the attractiveness of the work, although a few of the birds 
appear a little too true to life to be strictly authentic Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch. 
A library of Pennsylvania folk lore must include this book. I suspect many 
a cook “for good or just for so” will treasure it. Surely a host of visitors 
will value it as an attractive and delightful souvenir of the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch country. 

Mrs. Hutchison is to be congratulated. Incidentally, she is a partner with 
Mrs. Papishvilly in Allentown’s Moby Dick Book Shop. But when Harper 
put that blurb on the top of the jacket, “All the popular recipes of the 
most famous regional cooking in the United States,” Mrs. Hutchison must 
have blushed and exclaimed, “Ei, Ei, Ei!” Perhaps one should say: There 
are more recipes in Lehigh and Berks and Lancaster and York, Horatio, than 
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are dreamt of in your philosophy. But here in the “Dutch” country we just 
say “Dumheit! ! ! !” 
Allentown, Pa. Wruram J. Witcox 


Church and State. By Evarts B. Greene. (Indianapolis: National Founda- 
tion Press, 1947. Pp. vi, 48. $1.00.) 


In this small, well printed, and well bound booklet there is offered from 
the pen of the late Professor Evarts B. Greene, of Columbia University, 
a compendious account of a subject of enduring interest. Readers who are 
acquainted with Professor Greene’s Religion and the State: The Making and 
Testing of an American Tradition (New York, 1941) will fully appreciate 
the value, for popular consumption, of this brief but authoritative summary, 
which treats the subject under the headings of “State Churches in Early 
America,” “Separation of Church and State,” “Religion and the Law,” and 
“Church and State in Social Action.” The text is supported by a few cita- 
tions of leading secondary authorities and of significant documents. 

Church and State is one of several booklets which the National Founda- 
tion for Education in American Citizenship has planned for its Fundamental 
American Principles Series on Religion—a series intended “to portray for 
every citizen the contributions of religion to our own life.” The editors of 
the series are Frank J. Klingberg and Franklin L. Burdette. 


Library Bulletin, 1948: Notes and Historical Documents. [The American 
Philosophical Society, Proceedings, XCII, 79-126.] (Philadelphia: The 
Society, 1948.) 


This issue of the Bulletin contains various and valuable offerings, as the 
table of contents reveals: 

William E. Lingelbach, “B. Franklin, Printer—New Source Material”; 
Gilbert Chinard, “Dr. Franklin Negotiates, December, 1777”; Charles Cole- 
man Sellers, “Charles Willson Peale’s Career as a Painter”; Paul A. W. 
Wallace, “Henry Ernest Muhlenberg”; Thomas D. Cope, “Collecting Source 
Material about Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon”; Isaac Joslin Cox, 
“The Freeman Red River Expedition”; Vernon Hall, Jr., “The Scaliger 
Family Papers”; Harry Miller Lydenberg, “American Linguistics”; and 
Alfred V. Kidder, “American Anthropology and Archaeology.” 

A prefatory note conveys the information that “this issue marks a radical 
change in [the relation of the Bulletin] to the Society’s other publications. 
Instead of being a reprint from the Year Book as heretofore, articles and 
notes are now first published in the Proceedings. It will carry the date of the 
year of publication and no Bulletin will be issued bearing the date 1947.” 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bul- 
letin, XVII (1947), Nos. 1-4, pp. 1-36. $.50.] 


The four numbers of this volume are comprised into one issue contain- 
ing, besides a reproduction and a description of “A Remarkable Pipe from 
the Upper Allegheny,” by the editor, Edmund S. Carpenter, a scholarly study 
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by Anthony F. C. Wallace, entitled “Woman, Land, and Society: Three 
Aspects of Aboriginal Delaware Life.” 


Susquehanna University Studies. Volume III, No. 4. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: 
Susquehanna University Press, March, 1948, pp. 222-271. $.25.) 


This issue, the thirteenth, completes the third volume of a series begun 
in 1936 and carried on without interruption to the present time. The project, 
though a modest one, is a remarkable tribute to a small group of scholars 
who, with no large means at their disposal, have kept the faith through long 
and difficult years. From Dr. Arthur Herman Wilson, the editor of the’ 
Studies, we learn that 


It is the policy of this journal to print original studies by faculty 
members. No article appearing here has been published previously 
in any form. Furthermore, every paper is the result of independent 
research, defined (by Merriam-Webster) as studious inquiry, critical 
investigation, or experimentation. 


Number thirteen of the Studies contains (pp. 269-271) a complete list of 
the contributions. Naturally, the subjects treated are of various sorts; yet 
history has received its full share of attention, for articles on various aspects 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction, by Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., have ap- 
peared in twelve of the thirteen yearly issues. Furthermore, some of the 
articles by Dr. Wilson, Dr. Russell W. Gilbert, and Dr. George F. Dunkel- 
berger have a direct bearing on Pennsylvania history. The Studies should 
receive a wide distribution, and people everywhere should be grateful for 
an example of productive scholarship set by the faculty of a small institution. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1947. [The National Archives, Publication No. 
48-6.] Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. v, 92.) 


The records in the National Archives continue to increase. During the 
year covered by this report, the increase was nearly twice what it was dur- 
ing the preceding year; and the total on June 30, 1947, was 813,280 cubic 
feet. The cartographic records were enlarged by nearly 175,000 items, 
with the result that on the above-mentioned date there were “nearly 540,000 
maps and more than 850 atlases in the custody of the Archivist.” 

By all odds the most important transfer of records to the Archives during 
the year was that of the records of the House of Representatives, from 
1789 to 1940. “These records,” the Archivist writes, “include bills and 
resolutions and their accompanying papers, Presidential messages, reports 
and communications from executive agencies, and petitions and memorials. 
With the records of the Senate, previously received, they document the his- 
tory of our national legislature from its earliest days. In addition to these 
significant files, records of 24 Senate committees and of 2 joint committees 
were received.” 
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A minor change of policy should here be recorded. The next report of 
the Archivist will not contain a list of the accessions for the year. An an- 
nouncement from the office of the Archivist states that a “quarterly list of 
accessions, which in the past has been distributed chiefly within the Gov- 
ernment, will continue to be issued and the four issues covering a given 
fiscal year will constitute a supplement to the annual report of the 
Archivist for that year as well as to a new Guide to records in the Na- 
tional Archives, which will soon be for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office.” 
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